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hair the hundred strokes which 
mother says will make it silky and 
lustrous, I chanced to notice the 
patchwork quilt that was folded over 
the foot of my bed. It made me 
think of a composite life, just so many 
pieces placed together without any 
definite regard to blending of colors. 
There are those whose lives are so 
crowded with incident that to review 
the years must be a good deal like 
studying the quilt. 

Hearing mother in the hall I asked 
her to come in and tell me about the 
pieces and here is part of what she 
said: 

“We will begin up here in this 
corner, now this was a bit of a dress 
sister Lucy had, let me see she had it 
that year she went to Wilbraham 
Academy. I remember as though it 
was yesterday seeing her walk home 
from a baptism with James Elliot, she 
had on that dress and a pink silk 
bonnet. Mother had let her wear her 
cameo pin and, well I was younger 
and I thought it was fine to walk out 
in such style with a fine young man 
like James Elliot.” “You surely do 
not mean the James Elliot over to 
Meader’s Corner, he never walked 
home with my aunt Lucy!” 

“Indeed he did and there wasn’t a 
finer looking, smarter fellow any- 
where in those days. He went down 
to the city to work in a store, got in 
with a bad lot of young men and the 
James Elliot you know is the result. 
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Dear Friends: 


We find Yankee just entrancing. 
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wholesome, soul satisfying maga- 
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STAY HERE 
THIS WINTER 


HE SUMMER IS OVER no- 
body knows where it has 
gone. Some will say they 
SZ didn’t have any summer 
this year at all. We, for example, 
are just getting our corn now and 
in some places we hear the corn 
won't mature at all. In other places, 
the drought browned the grass, and 
dried up gardens far in advance of 
September’s usual work . . leaving 
the impression of Fall, long before 
that particular event arrived. 

Even the birds seem to have left 
earlier than usual this year, and fur 
bearing animals have their winter 
coats already grown. Amy Lowell's 
beloved grackles have come to feed in 
her fast disrobing trees and father 
woodchuck already yawns, thinking 
of his long winter's sleep. 

Winter. “Don’t mention winter to 
me,” an old Down Easter told us the 
other day . . and we could see there 
was fear and dread in the old man’s 
heart .. a cold there that was the 
cold of the grave. 

But before winter comes the Fall 

the one playtime of New Eng- 
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longer. Enjoy the feeling of space, of 
less crowded inns and highways, of 
having an opportunity of getting to 
know us better . . and of giving the 
opportunity to us of knowing them 
better. For it is only in the fall, when 
the frosts crowd us all about the 
parlor stove that we really have the 
chance of exchanging our reflections 
with theirs. Of admitting perhaps 
that “they ain’t so bad after all” and 
of seeing them realize that we, too 
are ‘jest human”. 

They get more for less, too . . be- 
cause they have already spent their 
money to come here . . and the few 
days extra that they linger on gives 
us the chance of giving them the ben- 
efit of “off season” rates as well 
as “off season” pleasures. We can show 
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land’s year. The work of the year is 


done. A cycle is finished. A win- 
ter’s ground has been broken, its 
blanket of snow swept away (and 


how!), new thoughts, new seeds sown 
and germinated and brought to full 
expression, accomplishments harvest- 
ed. 

Fall is a beautiful time . . like the 
face of a worker suddenly smiling 
into relaxation eyes clear and 
open now . rather than furrowed and 
anxious over what is to come. What 
is done has been done. Let us now 
enjoy it. 

And this year, more than perhaps 
most years of late, will be a banner 
year for the fairs. Some of them will 
be more like the old time fairs used 
to be . . . giving emphasis to crops, 
and animal husbandry and _ foods, 
rather than side show entertainment. 

It is a time, too, for lingering on. . 
for licking the dish, as it were. Fall 
is like that in a way . . like the fudge 
which remains in the pan after the 
candy plate has been filled. And who 
doesn't enjoy those last crumbs the 
best? And when we see our visitors 
leave . . content perhaps with only 
the first piece out of the dish, we 
know they leave behind them the best 
for us. And we are sorry. 

For we know they would enjoy ex- 
tending their visit even a few weeks 
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them walks they never dreamed were 
there, have time to lead them to the 
haunts of birds and animals we know 
. with perhaps a pelt or two for 


souvenirs .. or feathers for their 
winter hats. 
Fall is the time too . . when the 


leaves depart and all things that come 
and go, get moving. Of a sudden we 
look around and discover the reality 
of things and people around us. We 
see the mountain again, and the out- 
line of the beautiful birches by the 
meadow. We recognize the old 
friends that are with us always and 
wonder where they have been all the 
summer. We see the brook that has 
hidden away in the alders, the granite 
boulder that God once dropped out 
of the sky for the benefit of many a 
pair of worn out britches (we never 
would have had a new pair if the 
boulder had not worn them out). And 
we welcome all these things and peo- 
ple who will be our companions 
through the months to come. 

We see the Newbolds . . . digging 
in beside us. 

“Yep .. they’re countin’ on stay- 
in’ through the winter . . . ” we tell 
one another . . . and are glad. 

We see the Fairchilds packing up 
for other climes. And we are sorry. 
And perhaps in our own mind's eye, 
we visualize them lying on sunny 
beaches, going out without coats, 
without coughs,...and without 
chains! We look after them, perhaps, 
waving a pretended joyful farewell. . 
with envy biting at our hearts. And 
yet we know, deep down, of the thou- 
sands of Yankees who have gone be- 
fore them to the sodapop paradises 
beyond . . and we know of the empty 
bottles they have left now with noth- 
ing more to put in them. 

And we know, too, that winter in 
New England is not now as terrifying 
as it once was. We have modern 
plows now, and radios, and _ tele- 
phones, and good hospitals. But we 
have more than that... we have 
our friends around us, people who 
have been brought up the way we 
have, who get a bigger kick out of the 
heaviest snowfall, or the worst flood, 
of the year than any normal day that 
ever was. 

And there is something about the 
variety of days, cold and warm, wet 
and dry . . and the hills, high and 
low, round and sharp, and the rocks, 
—large and small, jagged and smooth 
—that makes for an interesting enjoy- 
able life. It makes us, too, less 
monotonous. We build houses that 


are “different” . . and have thoughts 
that vary wit the weather. 

So .. we really don’t envy the 
Fairchilds . . much as we think we 
ought to. We know the Newbolds are 
better off here . . with us . . if they 
are the right kind of people. We 
know they have nothing to fear from 
winter’s cold. Dressed correctly, they 
will be far healthier here than any- 
where they could be. What is more, 





they will be healthy in mind. 

For our winter is a clean winter, it 
is a wholesome winter, and an enter- 
taining winter. No boredom is pos- 
sible for those who would live in it. 
One’s muscles of living become sinewy 
and strong. One’s thoughts remain 
vivid and sharp . . . like the outline 
of granite peaks against the sky. 

“The Newbold’s,” we say, 
love it here.” 


“will 





PUNE CONES 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 





PARTRIDGES AND 
PENITENCE 


HAVE BEEN READING, with 

as much enjoyment as edi- 

fication, the life of Saint 

Theresa of Avila—“the 
great Saint Theresa,” as she is some- 
times entitled, to differentiate her 
from her appealing modern name- 
sake of Lisieux, lovingly called “the 
little Saint Theresa”. The daughter 
of a proud Spanish family, the prod- 
uct of a “city of stones and saints”, 
Theresa de Cepeda became one of 
the most arresting figures of the six- 
teenth Century: and this was not only 
because she was a great mystic and a 
great ascetic, a great organizer and a 
great executive; it was also because 
she had a sound sense of proportion 
and a delightful sense of humor. 
“May God preserve us from scowling 
saints!” she frequently exclaimed, as 
she went smiling on her own exalted 
way. 

Of all the stories told about her, 
there is none which I personally enjoy 
more than that of her journey 
through Andalusia, in the course of 
which she was offered “abundant 
hospitality” at a house where she 
paused for rest and _ refreshment. 
“When Theresa was seated at the 
table of her hosts—” the story says— 
“some partridge was offered her; she 
quietly helped herself, with her usual 
adaptability to changing circum- 
stances.” The simple and rather 
stupid young girl who was serving 





the meal could not hide her bewilder- 
ment at such lack of abstinence and 
murmured to herself, “If this were 
really a saint, as every one pretends, 
would she eat partridge? What sort 
of penitence is that?” Theresa of 
Avila, aware of what was passing in 
the girl’s mind, tranquilly remarked, 
“My dear, remember this: there is a 
proper time for penitence; but there 
is also a proper time for partridge!” 

The typical New Englander does 
not need to be reminded that he 
should be sober and industrious in 
his habits, frugal and provident in 
his ways. Some conscientious in- 
stinct that is inherently a part of him 
constantly prompts him to be and do 
all this; like the great Saint Theresa, 
he is naturally an ascetic. But the 
fact that relaxation and conviviality, 
expansiveness and enjoyment, also 
have their proper as well as_ their 
pleasant place in every balanced 
design for living, is one of which he 
is less sensitively aware. Only when 
he begins to dwell on the thought 
that there is a time for partridge as 
well as a time for penitence does 
existence take on a happier and a 
more fruitful meaning both for him- 
self and for everyone with whom he 
comes in contact. 


NOTE 


This new format designed by Vrest 
Orton is set in Baskerville body type 
with Bulmer and Beton heads, char- 
acteristic of New England traditions 


and economy. 
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THE REAL DIARY 


OF A REAL GIRL 


by EDNA FOSS PAGE 


INTRODUCTION 


OW THAT MY “SETTING 
suN doth take a sober 
coloring”, I am inclined 
to make a record of a 

few events pertaining to the life of 
my New England. Having lived in a 
few European countries it is possibly 
easier for me to evaluate my own 
part of the world in a less prejudiced 
manner than is often possible to the 
real Yankee. 

First, let me say I am a real Yankee. 
My ancestors left Rye in the East 
part of England and came to a bleak 
bit of coast which they promptly 
named Rye in the state of New 
Hampshire. 

My people clung to the old world 
customs which they cherished and 
passed on to their children so that it 
is easy for me to recall the donation 
party for the minister, the baptism in 
the old mill-pond, the pound party 
for some needy person, the election 
dance, the surprise party, the singing 
school, the lyceum in the old Acad- 
emy hall, the quilting party, the husk- 
ing bee and other occasions. 

My branch of the family went 
inland to Strafford County and began 
to clear land which they continued to 
do until they became land poor. 
Being fond of authority they got 
themselves elected to office in town, 
Church and Academy. 

It took three generations of them 
to completely finish and furnish a 
large oak-timbered house and my 
grandmother used to dry apples to 
sell in order to get money for the 
purchase of fine china. 

Fifty years ago, “pack peddlers” 
came occasionally to our town and 
their table linen was often of very 
good quality. If a peddler arrived 
on Saturday Mother sometimes gave 
him a room and food over the week- 
end taking her pay in linen. Once a 
Russian remained with us four days 
during a severe blizzard and I recall 
Mother's settlement with him when 
he feigned a gesture of despair as he 
gave her six long linen damask towels 
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in addition to a table cloth and nap- 
kins. 

Father considered such transactions 
quite beneath the dignity of our fam- 
ily but Mother always assured him 
that the Jew and the Congregation- 
alist were created by the same God. 
In our New England there was no 
“come back” to this and Father 
merely gave a deep breath of near- 
resignation. 

We were taught that our ancestors 
had been the best people ever born. 

Once while driving with Father, he 
stopped the horse and pointing to a 
cellar, said, “That cellar hole marks 
the spot where your great-aunt 
Nabby who married John Caswell 
lived and reared thirteen children. 
The house was struck by lightning 
and destroyed while the family were 
at Church which goes to prove the 
Lord spares the God-fearing.” That 
is rather a good sample of our philos- 
ophy. We sent money to the foreign 
field for missions in sums entirely out 
of proportion to what we did for the 
poor of our township. 

There was a section of our town 
known as Jonesville where four pau- 
per families lived. When life became 
monotonous to the young people they 
sometimes assembled on a Saturday 
afternoon and made calls on these 
unfortunates. One old woman wrote 
rhymes which she would recite if we 
gave her some tobacco or peppermint 
essence, these being her two luxuries. 
Seated by a window which over- 
looked the crude and much neglected 
burial place of her forbears, she 
would recite long verses descriptive 
of God’s wrath at the rich and purse 
proud always ending with the dram- 
atic declaration that God gave the 
“rough stuff” money and fine homes 
because they lacked so much in their 
“inside natures”. Not infrequently 
this recital wrought havoc with my 
missionary funds. After all, old Satan 
was just as much a child of God as 
some black child in Africa. 

Once she told me that she would 
never die in “peace and consolation” 
until she had sat for at least one hour 






in a silk dress which would stand 


alone. Pondering this, 1 resolved to 
gratify the harmless longing and next 
day Laura Stacy and I walked over to 
Aunt Susan's with Mother's garnet 
gros grain silk dress. Sitting in state 
proved less gratifying than the poor 
old soul had anticipated and she pro- 
ceeded to light her pipe. A coal fell 
and burned a wee hole in the front of 
Mother's dress. When the hour had 
passed we hurriedly disrobed “Aunt 
Susan” and tore home where we re- 
placed Mother’s best gown in the 
parlor wardrobe. This required man- 
agement worthy of a better cause for 
the dress occupied much space and 
was not easily concealed en route. 

The following day was fine and 
Mother wore her best gown to 
Church. When she came down stairs 
and showed us the burned spot, 
Father said, “We shall have a fire as 
sure as you are alive. There is only 
one way that hole could get there 
and that’s by someone taking a 
lighted candle into the wardrobe”. 

For fully two years my nightly 
prayer included a clause which pled 
forgiveness of my part of the transac- 
tion which ended in Mother's having 
to put a new gore of silk into her 
gown. 

Taught to think of God as a sort of 
glorified bookkeeper whose great 
book of life contained my every 
thought and deed, it grieved me to 
picture too many entries on the left 
hand page where the bad reports 
were entered. Many times, when the 
emergencies of this life have con- 
fronted me with the necessity of a 
quick decision, I have seen before 
my mind’s eyes the great book of life. 

At the risk of being called childish 
I dare offer the opinion that my life's 
course has been a smoother one 
because of that scene. 
Religion is life. It may be hard on 
the individual to keep such close tally 
on his conduct but, after all, life is 
measured in terms of achievement 
and we have a right to choose the 
course which yields the greatest sum 
of good to the world in which we 
live. Modern psychologists have 
decreed that it is bad for a child to 
suffer pain or discomfort but I 
believe discipline is not to be sneered 
at. So here's to Yankee land where 
the New England conscience was 
nourished to the utmost. 


imagined 











© ucusT NINTH. Father said 

today that I could add 

quite a little to my bank 

account by pulling dais- 
ies; he agreed to pay me five cents for 
as many as I could hold in one hand 
and they were to be pulled, not 
broken off. So after school I set out 
and although it made my back ache 
I could seem to see the money adding 
up, only twenty fives in a dollar. At 
last there were no more daisies in the 
field for father is very careful and 
never lets them get thick. But over 
in Uncle Reuben’s field, just over the 
wall, there were quantities and the 
devil got to talking to me somewhat 
in this fashion, “Go over there and 
pull some, he’ll never know the dif- 
ference and, well you are saving the 
money, not spending it for a blue 
silk parasol or something equally 
foolish.” 

Then I felt queer, the way I did 
that time I drove over to Madison, 
when it was fourteen below zero and 
went in and stood over a hot air 
register instead of getting warm grad- 
ually. I felt as though there wasn’t 
quite blood enough in my brain. I 
looked all around and said aloud, 
“Get thee behind me Satan, I am not 
the kind of girl who steals from her 
father or from anyone as far as that 
goes.” 

Just then I saw a handsome stalk 
of wild lilies over in Uncle’s field and 
went over after it. Now when I was 
there with the daisies all about me it 
wasn’t so easy to look for Satan and 
tell him where to go. Truth is, and 
this diary is going to be true, or I'll 
stop writing in it; truth is, the dais- 
ies looked as though they wanted to 
be picked. I picked one bunch. Then 
the still small voice that Mr. Goodwin 
preached about last Sunday began its 
work and it said, “To lie is to steal, to 
steal is to lie, it is merely a different 
form of one sin and that sin will stick 
to you just as long as you live.” 

The next thing I knew the devil 
said, “You are a coward, coward, 
‘fraid cat, ‘fraid cat,” and that made 
me mad and before I knew it I was 
pulling daisies at a great rate. I had 
forgotten to listen for either the devil 
voice or the voice which is “still and 
small.” Soon there was a large pile 


and I took them in the skirt of my 
dress up to where the others were, 
then went and told Pat to bring a 
wheel barrow and get my daisies so 
father could settle with me. Pat said, 
“Glory be to God and can’t you bring 
them up yourself I’m busy.” 


I said, 





“No, there are quite a lot, they are 
heavy.” So he went down and when 
he got back to the house I was help- 
ing mother press a cheese up in the 
cheese room, singing “There’s a wide- 
ness in God’s mercy,” and trying to 
forget those daisies and my dealings 
with them. Pat called to me and I 
went down and he said, “Look here 
now, did you get all those daisies in 
your father’s field?” 

I pretended not to hear and that 
did not work worth a cent. He said, 
“Now I walked through that field yes- 
terday and hardly saw a daisy, if you 
picked there it’s the quickest growth 
o’ daisies ever I seen.” I straightened 
up and said, “Pat, you are hired to 
work for father, not to talk that way 
to me.” He grinned and said, “But 
you don’t stand up and say, I do sol- 
emnly swear and vow as how them 
daisies all come from my father’s 
field.” 

"Twas no use; Pat was as nagging 
as that devil voice had been and it 
all came to me now that I had made 
a mess of it. Something told me that 
it would be better to tell the truth. 
At last I said, “Pat, you are keen as 
a brier and you are right, I picked 
most of those daisies over in Uncle's 
field. I only meant to get a few, but 
after the first one was pulled, I didn’t 
try to stop.” “And that’s a fine trick 
to play on your father. “Iwas your 
Uncle’s field what had ‘em first 
because he doesn’t take as good care 
of his land as your father does and 
the wind blew the seed over the wall 
to your father’s land and now you'd 
be making him pay for those daisies 
what never grew on his land.” 

Just then father came along and 
said, “Well, well, wonder if I have 
money enough to pay for all these 
daisies, how the cussed things do 
spread. Why they have spread like 
sin.” This last was pretty hard on 
me and I said, “Yes they have spread 
just about as fast as sin does.” Then 
I stuttered and stammered till he got 
the whole story. I never saw him so 
mad. He made me go early to bed 
and said he would lick me if I’d been 
born a boy. 

Pat said, “No, a licking would spoil 
that girl, 'twould spoil her if she had 
been born a boy. She has got some- 
thing in her makeup that makes her 
hear voices and see things when they 
ain’t there and them kind is always 
ruined by licking.” 

Now I am up here in my room 
writing, there is no book to read and 
I went without supper. Pat brought 





me a piece of cake and two biscuits, 
but they smelled of tobacco so I did 
not eat them. Was sitting here writ- 
ing when up came a rake handle by 
the window where I sat and on the 
end of the rake handle a paper bag 
was tied on; when the bag was opened 
behold the biscuits and cake! When I 
looked out there was Pat and he said 
almost in a whisper, “smuggled ‘em 
off o’ the table, fer yez ain’t so bad as 
some others after all. I had ’em in 
me pocket, the biscuit and cake and 
maybe they smell a bit of tobacco, but 
there was no other way, ‘twas the best 
I could do.” 

All I could think of to say was, 
“Oh Pat, you are a dear.” He said, 
“whist yer blarney.” And I did just 
that. Moral of today’s proceedings. 
Verily the ways of the transgressor are 
hard. When that old devil voice 
comes hereafter, I will show him I am 
his match and when the still, small 
voice comes I shall know it is the 
voice of God calling, calling, “as to 
one alone in the wilderness,” just as 
he was alone that time he went up to 
pray and the devil came and tempted 
him. 

Poor, kind old Pat. I will reduce 
my bank account and purchase some 
pipes and tobacco and a nice green 
necktie for him. 

So wags the world. Here I am 
planning to reduce my bank money 
to purchase gifts for one who was 
kind to me when I was down and 
out; instead of this, I might just as 
well have added to my account. 

Goodness, how I dread tomorrow. 
Father and Mother will be cross and 
I shall be treated like a culprit. 





Dreams and Observations 





Miss Elizabeth Young of Nashua, 
N. H., whom you all know by this 
time, has written the Lament that fol- 
lows: 

I left the city and my trade, 

Remembering where once I played 

Beside a cool, bright mountain 
stream. 

I had a need to find that dream, 

If such it were. I journeyed long; 

Upon my lips a snatch of song, 

Of expectation and delight 

Sped me on through day and night. 

Would I had been no stupid fool 

In bitter disappointment’s school! 

Would that my too insistent mind 

Might cease to send me where I'd find 

The beauty of a childhood scene 

Obscured by ads of gasoline! 


YTANKEE 
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SEPTEMBER 19TH. Helped with 
the housework this morning, on Sat- 
urdays there is always such a lot 
to do. After dinner went out and 
picked enough Fall asters to fill an 
old brass kettle which I have stood in 
the fire place. A fire place is such a 
lovely thing when there is color in 
it, to me there is nothing more cav- 
ernous and gloomy than an empty 
one. 

There are so many beautiful flow- 
ers one can use, first lilacs, syringas 
and wygelia then peonies, fleur de lis, 
flowering quince and later these sweet 
little Fall asters and golden rod, 
besides the clematis and woodbine. 

Tonight I have been reading 
Hugo’s, “Man Who Laughs,” and 
it makes me think of Emerson’s Essay 
on Compensation, that poor blind 
girl could not see, but she could love 
with every grain of her body. Sight- 
less, she had soul for the plain, com- 
mon people. 

Oh these people without soul, they 
annoy me. I'd rather be that blind 
girl than some people I know, some 
who see perfectly well. 

Girls who marry for money. Bah, 
the blind girl is richer than they can 
ever become. 

When the little blind fellow with 
his quiver full of darts gets to using 
me as his target, I hope he will hit 
good and hard. There here I am 
thinking aloud, that will never do, 
this diary will never be a success at 
this rate. 

Tonight while I was brushing my 
hair the hundred strokes which 
mother says will make it silky and 
lustrous, I chanced to notice the 
patchwork quilt that was folded over 
the foot of my bed. It made me 
think of a composite life, just so many 
pieces placed together without any 
definite regard to blending of colors. 
There are those whose lives are so 
crowded with incident that to review 
the years must be a good deal like 
studying the quilt. 

Hearing mother in the hall I asked 
her to come in and tell me about the 
pieces and here is part of what she 
said: 

“We will begin up here in this 
corner, now this was a bit of a dress 
sister Lucy had, let me see she had it 
that year she went to Wilbraham 
Academy. I remember as though it 
was yesterday seeing her walk home 
from a baptism with James Elliot, she 
had on that dress and a pink silk 
bonnet. Mother had let her wear her 
cameo pin and, well I was younger 


and I thought it was fine to walk out 
in such style with a fine young man 
like James Elliot.” “You surely do 
not mean the James Elliot over to 
Meader’s Corner, he never walked 
home with my aunt Lucy!” 

“Indeed he did and there wasn’t a 
finer looking, smarter fellow any- 
where in those days. He went down 
to the city to work in a store, got in 
with a bad lot of young men and the 
James Elliot you know is the result. 

“This piece next to it is a snip of a 
little dress you wore when you were 
a baby, no you had that when you 
were about five, because I remember 
you wore it one night when the min- 
ister came to supper and you said 
such a strange thing, such an unfor- 
tunate remark it was. Just as he fin- 


ished supper you looked up and said, 





‘Mama, Sunday mornings when Mr. 
Yeaton is preaching about hell- 
fire and damnation he doesn’t look a 
bit as he does now.’ I tried to hush 
you, but that was always out of the 
question. You went on, ‘Sundays he 
looks as if he wouldn’t give two 
straws for a piece of lemon pie 
and now, well I think he has kind of 
forgotten hell, because he is looking 
at that pie real, real..." You floun- 
dered for a word and I thought it my 
time to get you away from the table. 
Your father who was always given to 
ridiculing a minister if he didn’t come 
quite up to his ideas said, ‘Don’t mind 
the youngster, she don’t know any 
better. Keep right on with pie, pie 
is a whole lot more interesting than 
hell.’ ” 

“But how can you recall just what 
dress I wore at the time?” 

“Wait until you have a child of 
your own to disgrace you with that 
kind of talk and see if you won't be 
able to look back through the years 
and see her just as she looked. And 
this piece of white cambric with the 


tiny rose buds on it, that is a snip of 
baby John’s little dress, one of his 
first short ones.” 

Now “Baby John” was my baby 
brother who fell from a high chair 
and died shortly after. I have heard 
father say that mother had never been 
just the same since so I pretended to 
be much interested in a piece of 
pink calico, but there was no use try- 
ing to turn the tide of mother’s 
thoughts and she continued; “Baby 
John, Baby John, why did you have 
to fall, why did you go and leave me. 
Oh I can see you just as you looked in 
the little dress, the one like this piece. 
You were such a rosy cheeked little 
fellow and how I loved you, how I 
loved you Baby John.” 

There were great tears in mother’s 
eyes and I felt so sorry for having 
mentioned the quilt. She kissed the 
little bit of calico, the piece of Baby 
John’s first short dress, and said, “I'll 
kiss each rose bud on it, kiss "em each 
for you, sweet Baby John.” 

I just had to say something, there 
was such a tight feeling in my throat 
and mother seemed so sad, so I looked 
over the pieces and said, “Oh, mother 
dear, please leave Baby John with the 
God who gave him, and who has 
taken him. Let us go on with the 
quilt. Tell me more. Who had any- 
thing like this blue and white striped 
calico?” 

“That was a dress I had before I 
was married, had it on the first time 
your father ever called on me. I 
remember just how it looked, nine 
breadths in the skirt and a plain, 
tight-fitting waist, so different from 
the dresses we see these days. 

“And this dark blue cambric with 
the white polka dot, that was a house 
dress I had when I was married, had 
it on the day I got word that father 
had been stricken down with a shock. 
And this tan colored piece, let me see, 
let me see, Oh how could I forget! 
Why I had that on the night your 
father called and brought me a bou- 
quet of roses tied with satin ribbon; 
tied for all the world as they tie them 
for funerals. And when I went to 
get a vase full of water to put them in 
he rose and said, ‘Put the roses down 
a moment here on the table, they will 
keep better than what I have got to 
say, I reckon.’ 

“Of course I knew what it was he 
wanted to say for he had been calling 
on me for some time and, well he 
wasn't exactly what you would call a 
sentimental young man and I knew 
those roses tied with satin ribbon 





meant something serious. So I sat 
down, folded my hands and looked at 
the roses on the parlor carpet instead 
of at the roses he had brought, and 
he said, ‘You aren’t put out about 
anything are you, Mary?’ And I 
said, ‘Why, do you think I look so, 
why should I be?’ And he, well you 
know how he can turn the tables on 
anyone now and he said in a voice 
exactly like that of a bashful girl, 
‘Because.’ That made me laugh and 
that seemed to be just what he wanted 
me to do. He brought his chair over 
close to mine and said, ‘Mary, you, 
you know what it is I want to say.’ 
And if you can believe such a thing 
of your father, he seemed at a loss 
for words. I sat very quiet, looking 
first at the carpet then giving a side- 
wise glance at him. When neither of 
us had spoken for about five minutes 
I said, ‘Oh those poor roses, those 
dear roses, they will be killed lying 
there that way.’ He said, ‘Mary did 
you call them dear because I gave 
them to you, or do you make a prac- 
tice of calling all roses dear?’ 

“I laughed and said, “Why all roses 
are dear, aren't they?’ And he looked 
like a robin in a rain storm. I pitied 
him so that I said, ‘but your roses 
are dear, because, why because you 
brought them to me.’ And I started 
to get the roses when he took my hand 
saying, ‘Mary, I am not rich, I've got 
some considerable land however, and, 
and Mary, when shall I begin to get 
out the timbers to frame a_ house 
with?’ 

“I never was a flirt like some of 
these modern girls, but somehow I en- 
joyed teasing him, so said, ‘A house 
why isn’t your father’s house all right, 
why do you want a new one?’ 

“Then it was his turn to look at the 
roses on the table and he said, ‘Go 
put the roses in water, perhaps you 
will think better after that.’ 

“When I came into the room again 
I placed the vase of roses on the table; 
one lovely white one fell with a short, 
broken stem. I took it up and kissed 
it saying, ‘Poor, dear little rose, I will 
keep you in my hair’, so I pinned it in 
the coil at my neck, and he said, 
‘Lord how I wish I was that rose.’ 

“I answered very coolly, ‘Indeed,’ 
and kept my eyes on the carpet. 

“Pretty soon he began, ‘M-Mary 
will you, O confound it look at me 
and not at the floor. Will you please 
tell me if you go around kissing roses 
when they happen to fall off the 
stem?’ 

““Oh a rose with a broken stem is 





a pitiful sight, the most pitiful sight 
I know of.’ 

““No, Mary, you are wrong there, 
the most pitiful sight in all nature is 
a man with a broken heart.’ 

“*That so, never seen one, the men 
around here are a pretty whole heart- 
ed crowd. Some of them are pretty 
slow however, when it comes to tell- 
ing something they started on twenty 
minutes ago.” 

“When I looked up to see how he 
took this last he was nearly crying, 
the great strong man that he was, and 
I went on, ‘John, if there is anything 
you want to tell me, I am ready to 
listen and I, I am sorry if I have made 
it hard for you.’ 

“He sat like a graven image and I 
took the rose out of my hair, kissed 
it and passed it to him saying, ‘Here 
put it in your button hole, it will look 
better there than in my hair.’ 

“He said, ‘Lord how I wish I'd 
never brought these roses, they are all 
you can seem to talk about.’ 

“Seeing that I had to help him out 
somehow, I said, ‘Oh go on about the 
house, you are going to build one!’ 

“ “No, that is unless you will, unless 
you will come with me and live in it. 
I will build it well and furnish it well 
and you, you will come, Mary!’ 

“I couldn’t seem to speak, I don’t 
think any girl ever does speak quickly 
at such a time, but I looked straight 
into his eyes and could see that some- 
thing which rules us poor wretches 
here below had decided that John and 
I were to build a home. So I said, 
‘Yes, I, that is, you haven't said you 
loved me or, or anything of that 
sort.’ 

“ “No, and no man has any right to 
till he knows where he stands. Of 
course you know I love you and you, 
you.... 

















“Yes, I love you.’ 

“So much for that. 
that the rose got kissed again but, Oh 
dear! well it does one good once in a 
while to go back over the years.” 

And as she went out she sighed and 
“Poor Baby John, 


I don’t recollect 


said, seems as 











though I could see you now, laughing 
and crooning in your chair.” 

And that is life, I reckon, just as 
mother told it off by the pieces in the 
quilt, marrying, building homes, 


_ bringing Baby Johns into life and see- 


ing some grow up to manhood and 
some die, to live and love, to live and 
work, to work and love; so on, in an 
endless variety of combinations 
placed, it sometimes seems, with 
about as much regard for best results 
as the maker of a patchwork quilt 
uses in her work. God takes our days 
and combines them into a something 
called life and old ladies take scraps 
of material and make a quilt using a 
design and oftener merely making 
crazy patchwork. Does God make 
crazy patchwork? 


[Continued in the next issue] 


WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW ABOUT 
HARVARD! 
by Laurie Hillyer 


This month the oldest Yankee uni- 
versity—as you may possibly have 
noticed if you read the papers—cele- 
brates its tercentenary. Below we print 
30 questions (there should be 300!) 
about the college on the Charles. 
Answers will be found on Page 26. 


1. Who took a bow in Cambridge, 
England, in 1635 and received his 
most prized possession, an M.A.? 

2. Why was Harvard founded? 

3. Who was the first president of 
Harvard? 

4. Why did nine youths go (prob- 
ably) on a bender in 1642? 

5. What sacrosanct organization 
was founded in 1650? 

6. What happened in 1764 which 
delighted all the nitwits at Harvard? 

7. Five dollars to anyone who can 
spell correctly the name of the first 
Indian graduate from Harvard 
(1665). 

8. What did the class of 1768 wear 
when it dressed up for Commence- 
ment? 

g. Why is 1780 a date famous in 
the annals of Harvard? 

10. What did a proud graduate 
carry in his pocket the year before the 
adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion? 

11. What moving day was cele 
brated in Cambridge in 1810? 

12. Have you any idea when the 
Law School and the Divinity School 
were established? 
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13. What was the average age of 
the entering student at Harvard in 
1820? 

14. Who went with reluctant feet 
to teach his first college class in 1836? 

15. Who wrote “Fair Harvard” 
which was sung at the bicentenary in 
1836? 

16. Who was president of Harvard 
in 1869? 

17. What famous 
founded in 1869? 
this one.) 

18. Which came first, the Har- 
vard-Yale football game or the Har- 
vard Lampoon? 

19. How did Harvard begin to 
slip in 1886? 

20. Has the Harvard color always 
been crimson? 

21. What were some of the things 
that happened at Harvard when Mr. 
Eliot was president? 

22. How many United States pres- 
idents have been graduated from Har- 
vard? 

23. Has Harvard 
located in Cambridge? 

24. Name a famous president of 
Harvard who was also a famous 
preacher; a famous naturalist and 
author; a famous author of boys’ best- 
sellers; inventor of a famous detective. 

25. Who dug out $6,000,000 for 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration? 

26. Why wouldn't you like to dust 
the books in the Widener Library? 

27. What classic remark did a 
president of Yale make about a Har- 
vard man? (you remember this one.) 

28. Any idea how many Harvard 
graduates are reading news of the ter- 
centenary? 

29. If you like figures—how large 
is the Harvard faculty? How many 
students at Harvard? How many of 
these are undergraduates in the col- 
lege? 

30. Who is running the Harvard 
tercentenary? 


society was 
(You won’t know 


always been 


[Answers on page 26) 





OLD MAN 
MAKING BONFIRE 


By Joyce SHERMAN 


He burns the cast-off wishes of the 
year: 

Some, whom autumn loved, in scar- 
let mail 

And some gold-plated, tossing light 
for light; 

But those he gloats upon are dun and 
crumpled— 


Unfulfilled. 
feel ANKEE 





DUAVLaC?T MONGERS 
ON WW) JNGILAWNID 


By CLARENCE M. 


- 


T SEEMS TO BE THE 
nowadays to write about 
the Old South and the 
New New England. Being 
the descendants of tenant 


FASHION 


romantic, 
farmers and old Massas love to have 
the rest of us know how red the rose 


once was. But the Puritans are real- 
ists, and whenever they notice the 
attempts made to interpret them they 
swear fervently and plan to sell the 
new novelist from Tennessee some 
ten cent store Sandwich glass. And 
there is one aspect of the analysis of 
the Six States that causes more pro- 
fanity than any other. 

Of course it is well known that 
strangers believe that they can 
acquire a complete knowledge of New 
England rural life by instantaneous 
osmosis. Give a professional prober 
and dissecter a summer, and he or 
she has caught our soul and spirit. 
That would be bad enough, but most 
of them, grim realists and gentle 
romanticists, are convinced that our 
dialect is easily understood and imi- 
tated. After a month of listening to 
the man who works around their 
place, they write stories full of a 
language never spoken except by the 
comic hired man in The Old Home- 
stead. 

Most of us are less infuriated by 
false estimates of our intelligence and 
character than by absurd imitations 
of our speech. Apparently we feel 
that we can preserve the integrity of 
our minds and souls; they are inti- 
mate and almost invulnerable parts 
of us, but our way of speaking is a 
public display. We inherit it in part; 
we are proud of it as it identifies us 
with our own section of the country 
and we writhe when we are mis- 
quoted. So my present quarrel is 
with the people who try to reproduce 
the speech of rural New England. 

As I am no phonetician, I must 
decline to discuss the ways in which 
our accent and pronunciation are 
presented, although my linguistic 
friends tell me that most attempts 
are vile. Sometime soon these experts 
will shatter a few notions about our 
nasality and the way we pronounce 
“cow” and “road”; they will also say 


WEBSTER 


a few terse words on the question of 
the broad A; but their ears hear 
things mine never can, I leave them 
their work. 

It is obvious that any analysis of 
all our speech characteristics would 
fill volumes; but I do feel that some- 
one should point out a few of the 
difficulties that meet the dialect 
mongers when they would make 
accurate reproductions of the speech 
of rural New England. As for horri- 
ble examples of misquoting—well, 
when you read the next story about 
New England, see if the writer fol- 
lows my suggestions. 


Rural New Englanders employ a 
very adequate and exact “trade vocab- 
ulary” which the city-dweller cannot 
learn in a few weeks or months. The 
“pair” of oxen, you see, is a “yoke” 
of oxen “yoked up” in a “yoke”. If 
more than four years old they are 
“oxen”; younger, they are “steers”. 
If altered or changed after a few 
years they retain the structural char- 
acteristics of bulls and are called 
“stags”. “Livestock” includes oxen, 
cows, bulls and horses; but “young 
cattle” do not include colts or lambs. 
“Meadow” is not a broad term for 
any field. It is a very definite thing, 
a wet, low-lying “mowing lot”, gen- 
erally a bit boggy but not enough to 
be a “bog hole” from which hay must 
be “poled out”. A _ part of the 
meadow where “bedding,” brakes, 
ferns, are cut, may be a “swale,” or 
“slang” or “run”. A “lot” is gener- 
ally used with a descriptive word: 
“wood lot”, “barn lot”, “four-acre 
lot”, but never “corn”, “potato” or 
“oat” lot. A “field” of potatoes may 
be a “patch”, but grain is not des- 
cribed in this way. A “pasture” is 
generally a large, untilled area par- 
tially covered with trees but with 
open grazing places, and is not a 
“wood lot” where the “stand” of trees 
is thick. 

Then there is the subtle distinction 
between “team” and “span” as ap- 
plied to horses; the “bay”, “mow”, 
“scaffolding” of the barn; the 
“wagon” and “cart” difference; the 
“teaming”, “hauling”, “drawing” and 


“carting” done by the farmer; the 
“buggy”, “surrey”, “express wagon”, 
“buckboard” he once used; and, most 
puzzling of all, the intricate parts of 
harness. In the house there are the 
“rooms” and “chambers”, the pieces 
of furniture often described in two 
different ways by mother and daugh- 
ter, the kitchen utensils, and the 
various “dishes” used. The repro- 
ducer of accurate New England farm 
speech must know whether the 
speaker is too young to use a certain 
word, and whether he or she would 
have a “phaeton” or “canopy-bed”. 
For there are various classes of farm- 
ers, and some cannot afford certain 


articles. Know the name of all arti- 
cles, animals and tools, and then 
know whether the speaker owns 


them. 

Not only do farmers have a large 
vocabulary, but they are disconcert- 
ingly prone to draw fine distinctions 
between objects and parts of the farm 
that have distinguishing characteris- 
tics other than of size and location. 
The average writer does not acquire 
this exactitude of naming because he 
seldom knows it exists, and besides he 
is too lazy and arrogant. As a result, 
he may make his farmer say, “Whoa, 
there, Betsy!” to one of his “span” of 
“steers” and talk about the corn down 
in the meadow and going out to feed 
the “cattle”; i.e., the hens. 

Although the farmer uses a full 
vocabulary at times, he often fails to 
be explicit in general discussion. 
Probably this is why he is often 
called so poverty-stricken for words 
that he uses one over and over again. 
I know he uses an appalling number 
of words when he needs to, but at 
other times he is apparently at a loss 
for adequate expression. Mrs. Jones 
will say that she had a “real nice 
time” at the strawberry supper and 
that they had “real good food”. A 
day later she will call Mrs. Smith a 
“real nice friendly woman” and des- 
cribe the town drunkard as a “real 
mean man”. Her husband may be a 
little more profanely explicit, but he 
too will probably use the same words 
at times. Certainly “real” is over- 
worked, and “nice” and “mean” are 
hopelessly inclusive and indefinite. 
Apparently “nice” means the posses- 
sion of admired virtues or traits and 
“mean” the lack of them. There 
seems to be no limits set to their use; 
in fact, I have heard the scarlet sister 
of the town called a “real mean 
woman”, although I would have 
expected “a real bad woman”. So, 





too, are “steady” and “upright” over- 
used. 

New England is loath to praise or 
blame. Its caution in extreme disap- 
proval is, I believe, the result of the 
farmer’s ability to leave his neighbor 
alone; and the seemingly poor vocab- 
ulary of praise a very natural outcome 
of generations of avoidance of emo- 
tional excesses. One hears the village 
boy who makes highest honors in col- 
lege called a “bright smart boy”. 
Now the speaker knows more definite 
and descriptive words, but he or she 
does not wish to seem to “slop over”. 
This non-explicit and exasperating 
poor vocabulary of approval or con- 
demnation is as significant a part of 
rural New England speech as is the 
very adequate description of most 
aspects of farm life, and the dialect 
mongers should realize this fact and 
know when not to use many words. 

Some linguists would call the over- 
use of “real”, “nice”, and “mean” 
part of the economy of speech of 
rural people. But a better example 
of the saving of words, and I doubt 
whether there ever is a conscious de- 
sire for economy, would be the habit 
of using one word in several different 
ways, a most confusing aspect of rural 
speech and one not easily understood. 
I select at random “to take”. “To 
take on” is to act hysterically—“She 
took on something awful at the fun- 
eral”; “I'll take him on any day” 
means that I'll challenge him to some 
contest. 

“I take on” another job, and a girl 
may “take on” another suitor. “Take 
after” means to start in pursuit and 
also to resemble an ancestor or rela- 
tive in looks and conduct. A man 
“takes sick”; “take it easy”; “takes 
another man down a peg”—humbles 
him; “takes him down” when he 
throws him in wrestling; and finally 
“takes him off” when he mimics him. 
“Take” is also used without any spe- 
cial meaning in “I'll take and spank 
you”. Of course there is the common 
“I take it that you are ready”, i.e. “I 
assume that you are”. Then there is 
“turn” which is turned into “do a 
good turn”; “take a turn for the 
worse”; “turned up” for found, and 
the confusing “turn-out’’—attendance 
at any meeting and also a fine team or 
span of horses and the pleasure vehi- 
cle. 

But just as the amateur student of 
rural speech realizes that there is a 
complex group of meanings for one 
word, he finds out that we add words 
in a peculiar way. Although “take” 





is over-worked, the various meanings 
are explicit and easily recognized by 
one who knows that a given situation 
demands a certain meaning. But the 
adding of some suffixes is seemingly 
illogical. Perhaps “up” is the word 
most commonly used this way. It is 
added to “brought”, “banked”, 
“warmed”, “tumbled”, "*#iet’ *, 
“picked”, “dressed”, “turned”, etc. 
Then you find “up and did it”; “up 
and coming”; “up and around”, and 
“what are you up to?”. “Up” is also 
used as a most indefinite direction, 
not necessarily “up higher”. Prefixes 
are less common, but “a-” should be 
learned as in “I was down in a lot 
a-mowing away”. “She’s always 
a-running around”. But “a-” should 
not be used as in “go milk the cows” 
or “he isn’t much good at milking”. 
In other words, the prefix is used with 
certain verb forms indicating definite 
time sequence. 

Words are hard enough to under- 
stand, but the mentality of rural New 
England is harder to fathom. We 
have many words reserved for women, 
boys, or men when we are describing 
them. The reproducer must also sense 
instinctively the exact degree of praise 
or blame meant, and be able to recog- 
nize irony, sardonic humor, under- 
statement in praise and subtle grad- 
uations of disapproval. This is per- 
haps the most difficult linguistic task 
he or she will encounter. 

A small man may be “stunted” ‘or 
a “little squirt”, but the latter is 
often a term of disapproval for the 
conceit of the little man or some other 
objectionable feature. ‘“Sawed-off” 
means a short person, but he may 
also be heavy and strong. “A “stout” 
man may be physically “strong”, but 
as applied to both men and women 
means also heavy in weight. “Stocky”, 
applied to children and men, but sel- 
dom to women, means _thick-set. 
“Sturdy” is limited to children and 
generally boys. A “stub” is a heavy, 
short and strong man. A thin person 
may be “scrawny”, and this carries 
with it the idea of sickly or under- 
fed. “Dumpy” is descriptive of a 
shapeless woman, but “dowdy” and 
“down at heel” apply to personal 
neatness. Practically all of these 
words are limited in their use, and 
carry with them some subtle touch of 
derision or praise or admiration. 

“Spry” is sometimes used to mean 
activity or agility, but it also conveys 
praise for the person’s, generally a 
woman's ability to “flax around” and 
do a lot of work. “Sloppy”, is seldom 
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used of men, but means a woman’s 
appearance and her method of work. 
“Dapper” is a_ half-contemptuous 
term for a man, and is generally used 
as “A dapper little fellow”. “Strap- 
per” or “big” or “great strapping” 
are applied to young people, generally 
boys who are big and strong for their 
age. When a woman, rarely a man, 
is ‘dressed up”, she may be “decked” 
or “diked-out”. These terms gener- 
ally express disapproval for the per- 
son’s extravagance or poor taste but 
may be used in understated praise. 
“Well-dressed” is conventional, but a 
“good dresser” is by far more compli- 
mentary tian “dressy”, used to des- 
cribe one’s vain delight in clothes. 
Although “I'm a sight” may be apol- 





distinctions. “I’m dead set on going” 








means determination; “dead set 
against” is prejudice against. A 
mother “dotes’” on her child, and is 
thus accused sometimes of too great 
or too near maudlin affection, “Down 
at the mouth” is discouraged, and 
“dumpy” much the same. “Soured on” 
is a change from liking to dislike. 
“To be strong for’, a modern usage, 
is to like and defend, but “sweet on” 
means affection between the sexes. 
“Shine up to” is not the same as 
“take a shine to ”; the former des- 
cribes some degree of fawning flat- 
tery; the latter merely a liking for, 
probably of a boy for a girl, but not 
always. But “to be stuck on” is gen- 
erally descriptive of courtship and 





ogy for really neat appearance, “She 
looked a sight” is really condemna- 
tory. 

The same caution is needed in the 
description of states of health. I may 
feel “scrumptious”, a humorous way 
of saying that I am in good health; 
or I may not be “very strong”’, i.e. in 
not very “good shape” generally, but 
without any acute ailment. If tired, 
Iam “done up”; “can’t drag around”, 
“can just drag around”, “feel dragged 
out”; “feel as if I had been dragged 
through a knot hole”, a way of des- 
cribing how one feels after an illness. 
I may also say that “I can stir around” 
or be “able to stir around”, phrases 
used quite literally or in humorous 
statement of perfect health. Probably 
“dragged out” is used most frequently 
by women, but all should be em- 
ployed carefully by the writer. 

In the words and phrases telling of 
emotional reactions we have the same 
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seems at times to mean disapproval or 
ridicule. “She’s sweet on John” is 
mild humor; “she’s stuck on herself”’ 
or “on that boy” are uncomplimen- 
tary and mean vanity or “chasing 
after”. 

“To spark” is to court, and the 
lover may be “dished”, “shaken” or 
given the “mitten” or “cold shoulder”. 
“Dished” would be used sympathe- 
tically or by refined women, and any 
one of the phrases is slightly sardonic. 
The rural people know the conven- 
tional words for courtship, rejection 
or acceptance and often use them 
when humor is not appropriate. The 
same mockery, this time with added 
disapproval, is seen in the descrip- 
tion of an emotional woman as one 
who “slops over”, and an excitable 
one as “being in a stew”, or “stewing 
around”. “Storming around” or 
“dashing around” describe unusual 
and perhaps erratic physical activity, 


but “stewing” fits the distrait emo- 
tional condition. “Cutting a wide 
swath” is descriptive of “splurging” 
or doing more than one should. 

A man may be described as 
“straight” or “steady” when he is 
temperate and moral, and “steady” 
may also be applied to a man’s work- 
ing ability. Of course a girl who is 
“straight” is morally good. These 
words do not however mean that the 
one praised is religious or excessively 
good, he or she is merely what “they 
should be”’,—in a negative state of 
respectability. “Spunky” is a half- 
humorous description of someone's 
quick temper and carries with it 
little disapproval. A dull and stupid 
man will “never set the river on fire”, 
but if more lazy and ineffectual than 
stupid he is “no great shakes of a 
man” and will “never amount to 
shucks”. “Scalawag” is a term of 
endearment for children and, rarely, 
of delight in an adult’s mischief. 
“Smart” means intelligence, but 
“slick” gives the idea of cunning and 
probable dishonesty. 

But there are other problems to be 
met by the newcomer who writes of 
us. Tradition demands that we be 
picturesque, use prudish evasions of 
certain words, or else be so profane 
and earthy that we are good copy. If 
the dialect monger wishes to be accur- 
ate, how much of this local color will 
he find, and how much will he have 
to manufacture? 

What the “picturesque” in our 
speech is to a stranger is more than I 
know; perhaps I have missed a lot, 
but I am sure I never heard many of 
the touching and poetical phrases 
attributed to us. I once heard an old 
man talk about the trees being in 
“blow”, and a visiting delver is still 
gurgling with delight. Flowers are 
still called “posies” by very old peo- 
ple, but there are few other examples 
of the inner poetry of the soul, at least 
in my town. I suppose that a matter- 
of-fact description of oxen, hand- 
mowing, or butchering may seem 
strange and picturesque to the stran- 
ger, but he should ask if the speaker 
is consciously striving for an effect. 
I admit at once that some of the old 
words are interesting, but they reveal 
nothing of the users’ spirit. I have 
heard farmers speak of the beauty of 
a view, trees and of a house, but as 
far as I noticed, they never used any 
of the poetical expressions attributed 
to them; they used conventional lang- 
uage. Lester Ford admired a meadow 


that stretched out for a mile between 
steep hills: “Now that’s what I call a 
pretty sight. I stop and look at it 
every time I go by. D’like to build a 
house up there.” And Hen Williams 
listened to his foxhounds baying in 
the valley: “If that ain’t the god- 
damnedest-nicest sound I ever heard!” 
Authentic aesthetic appreciation and 
dialect. “Pretty as a _ picter’’ was 
sometimes used, but it was the nearest 
to ecstasy I ever heard in my town. 

Emotional reactions are as calmly 
expressed. Death is told of in: “He 
passed away” or “He died”. Extreme 
sorrow has no unusual descriptions, 
unless it be “She was all broke up 
over it”. On the whole, rural New 
England expressed its emotions in the 
usual language of none-to-well-edu- 
cated people, and is _ extremely 
reserved and fearful of making a show 
of itself. Perhaps we are grimly fatal- 
istic and also a bit brutal; at any rate 
some rather “hard-spoken” people can 
be found among certain classes. 

The classic story of announcement 
of death is told of Frank Adams, my 
father’s hired man. His wife was 
worried about her aunt’s husband 
who was very ill. Early in the morn- 
ing she heard he was still “holding 
his own”. But at noon Frank came 
in and told of his death. 

“But I just heard he wasn’t dead!” 

“Well, I can’t help that; he’s deader 
‘n hell now,” answered Frank. As 
far as I can remember my home town 
was a poor place in which to find the 
simple poetry of sensitive people; 
such rustic Miltons and Shelleys as 
we hear of in the southern mountains. 

The New England farmer of thirty 
years ago was seldom a “swearing 
man” if he was of the solid citizenry. 
The rare tenant farmer, the average 
hired man, and the families perilously 
near being Jukes . . . these men ana 
some of their women were often very 
profane. I can remember only three 
men in our town who swore con- 
stantly and yet were of the more 
“respectable” people. The blacksmith 
apparently swore in order to shock 
the more pious; one did it out of 
sheer ill nature; the third, the fox 
hunter I quoted, was the best and 
seemed to take an artistic delight in 
departing from the accepted pattern. 
The other two repeated over and over 
again “God”, “Christ”, ‘damn’ and 
“hell” in standardized patterns. 


Although these men were not ap- 
proved of, there was no violent reac- 
tion to them; in fact, I often sensed a 
furtive pride in their daring. But 





on the whole, New England could 
show few examples of picturesque 
and creatively virile profanity. 

Rural obscenity and its opposite, 
delicate evasions, the words used in 
place of “bull”, “boar”, etc., are not 
easily analyzed. I do not know what 
the embattled farmers tell the lady- 
field-worker for the Linguistic Atlas, 
the one who asks them five hundred 
questions and takes down in phonetic 
notation the words used, of the delv- 
ing writer, or the woman from the 
village who buys vegetables, but I do 
know that in their own conversation 
they are direct and realistic. Prob- 
ably some farmer has affirmed that he 
always uses “cow-critter” or “male- 
cow” instead of “bull” when he is in 
the presence of women. If so, he is a 
liar in order to save the _ prober’s 
sensibilities. With women he knows 
well, farm people or city folks who 
understand animals, he has no eva- 
sions, and will discuss stock-breeding 
in definite terms. But with strange 
women he may, if not too brutal and 
crabbed, recollect that he has heard 
some interesting euphemisms; how- 
ever, authentic reproduction of his 
natural speech should not include 
them. Most novelists make the 
farmer, and his wife who can be as 
direct and frank as he is, talk like a 
trapped subject being interrogated by 
a strange woman with a notebook and 
pencil. 

Only the most realistic novels can 
ever give the average obscenity of a 
group of working-men, and the same 
truth applies to the conversation of 
the barn and hayfield. Farmers may 
be coarse or relatively refined; it de- 
pends upon their innate sensibilities, 
but as I remember them, the most 
brutal were not guilty of leering 
animalism or degeneracy. There was 
much direct description and a lot of 
sardonic hurior over sex, but little 
that could be called vicious or lasciv- 
ious. Farm people know too much 
about the professional details of 
breeding to talk about sex and its 
pleasures with hinted lustfulness; 
they use straight-forward English that 
perhaps can never be printed. 

Even if the visiting probers would 
learn our vocabulary accurately, they 
would still have to know when and 
how we express emotions of all sorts, 
how realistic we are, how evasive, 
when we are silent and when very 
loquacious. Our humor, irony, sar- 
donic comments and feeble praise 
must become part of the thinking of 
the novelist. In other words, he must 





instinctively know what we wish to 
say as well as how we will say it. 

Can it be done; can the novel of 
New England rural life be written 
except by one who was brought up in 
the locality portrayed? Perhaps, if 
the writer is very observant, has a 
quick, keen ear, and is willing to 
work hard. But no matter how long 
he stays with us he will learn nothing 
but words if he does not come to be 
part of our thinking and expression. 
One writer of Maine rural life has 
caught many authentic phrases, but 
his characters are like no people I 
ever saw in Connecticut. Perhaps 
Maine breeds them with poetry and 
simplicity in their souls, but I doubt 
it. Most of the others are as awful 
as those poetic souls who tell of the 
beautiful mountain gal and her pard- 
like lover. Some day a real novel will 
be written of us, and we will talk as 
we should. Old Mrs. Bates, eighty- 
five, uneducated and with a past of 
rural ardors and loves, will then be 
her vulgar self and not the dear old 
lady of fiction; Sam Jones, half-degen- 
erate and on the town, will be as 
stupid and profane as he is; our Pol- 
ish farmers will not talk like neo- 
Puritans; college graduates will not 
say “I swan, Ezra”; the deacons of the 
church will not be swearing men or 
modern Ethan Fromes; and rural 
girls will not simper and finger a 
gingham apron while they peer bash- 
fully at the broad-shouldered farmer 
lad from across the valley. Then and 
only then will we talk naturally and 
not like the cast of Way Down East. 
After due deliberation I have decided 
to play safe and recommend that the 
next novelist of rural New England 
arrange to spend the first twenty years 
of his life on a New England farm. 
With writers what they are, that seems 
the only way we can get an accurate 
portrayal of how we talk. 
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Charles Wright of West Rumney, 
N. H., one of our veteran limerickers, 
sends in this little five line commen- 
tary on the times: 

A relief victim way up in Burke 
Was really too lazy to work. 

So a farmer one morn 

Gave him a bushel of corn— 

“Ts it shelled?” asked the man with a 
smirk. 
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JOB 


By HARRIET PEASLEY 


op HENNIGER WAS ONE of 
the visible landmarks left 
over from the past that 
the town council and the 
Committee for Greater Huddleston 
had not been able to get rid of. He 
had lived to see the town change 
from just a little, mud-bottomed 
Connecticut village strung along one 
main street, to a bustling, up-to-date 
model town, really a small city any- 
one in Huddleston would tell you, 
with city improvements such as real 
estate booms, the twins commerce 
and industry, “hustle” or the spirit of 
progress, traffic lights that made 
strangers stop and look at Huddle- 
ston, and at last, the new town hall. 

it had happened very rapidly, leav- 
ing Huddleston with all the touchi- 
ness of the newly arrived; and that is 
where Job came in as commentator 
for the scene. Huddleston, past and 
present, was his subject, and there he 
was a true Huddlestonian; but his 
attitude was wrong. If he had joined 
the boosters and the civic-spirited 
nobody would have got tired of seeing 
him around, and he would probably 
have become the Grand Old Man of 
Huddleston. 

Everyone knew him, for he was the 
only man of leisure in a town of over 
twenty thousand hurrying souls. Sit- 
ting monumentally on anything that 
would hold up two hundred pounds, 
he made idleness seem spacious and 
wise, and all the busy activities of 
others merely futile. His presence was 
a continual irritation to the go-get- 
ting citizens of Huddleston, but his 
removal from the scene was one Civic 
improvement that they could not 
effect. 

Strangers were taken in by his 
looks; for a lifetime of complete in- 
ertia gives a deceptively benign and 
philosophic cast to the countenance. 
A wonderful old man, they said, and 
Huddlestonians ground their civic 
teeth. A fine looking old man. His 
beard was patriarchal and the nose 
he stuck into the town’s business was 
long, high-bridged, acquiline, the 
sort of nose that would look well in 
marble. In life it was spoiled by too 
much color. 

Ten years after the World War, 
Huddleston began building the town 
hall of the future, and the problem 
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of getting 
entered into its last and most acute 


rid of Job Henniger 


stage. At first Job appeared to have 
the advantage, for he could win as 
usual simply by sitting still. When 
the building got a roof he moved 
inside for the winter and sat down 
next to a stove in the basement where 
a young sculptor was making some 
ornaments for the building. Those 
ornaments were a concession to the 
future greatness of Huddleston; but 
Mr. Anstruther, the architect, satisfied 
his professional conscience by simply 
laying them on, on top of pure Con- 
necticut Georgian, like icings on a 
plain cake—dadoes and scrolls, bas- 
reliefs over every door and window, 
and over the front entrance, a niche 
with a bust in it of an old man wear- 
ing a helmet. Classic. Some said it 
was Demosthenes; others, Marcus 
Aurelius: all agreed that it must be 
some very wise man. 

But Job missed all this. Huddle- 
ston won unexpectedly in the long 
stalemate. Towards Spring, Death 
carried Job off and solved the prob- 
lem of how to get him out of sight 
during the dedication ceremonies. 

It was an occasion that Job would 
have particularly enjoyed. The hot 
July sun blazed down on the reflec- 
tive glare of the instruments of three 
brass bands and the polished helmets 


of Huddleston’s legionnaires. In the 
square in front of the new town 
hall most of the population were 


packed, trigger-primed for cheers and 
applause; and the speakers’ stand was 
full of notable people who said fine 
things about Huddleston and the fu- 
ture. 

Along towards the end of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Anstruther, the architect, 
was asked to speak a few words. He 
came forward reluctantly, roving eyes 
obviously seeking an _ inspiration. 
When he looked up at the entrance 
he brightened. 

“That bust,” he said, “is a very fine 
piece of work. I don’t know what it 
represents. It may be the Wisdom of 
the Ages looking down upon us here, 
or the Genius Loci—But what gives it 
a sentimental interest for all of you is 
that it was posed for by one of your 
own townsmen. The moment my 
sculptor saw old Job Henniger he 
wanted to model his head, and he 
often said that the old man was the 
only one in this busy community who 
could have stopped long enough to 
pose for him. It’s a symbol if you 
like. Anyway, a fine old type, and 
one that’s fast disappearing.” 








There was a pause. Mr. Anstruther 
bowed, to indicate that he had said 
all he was going to say. There was 
another pause. He looked about at 
the assembled townspeople of Hud- 
dleston and wondered why, when they 
had applauded all the other speakers 
so vigorously and emphatically, they 
were silent now. 
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This month we find room to print 
a few epitaphs which various people 
have sent us. Miss Helen Marsh of 
Portland, Maine says: 

When Cyrus Buck, an old time res 
ident, died in Norway, Maine, thirty 
four years ago, he left behind him an 
unusual reminder. Many people 
drive out to the Old Bennett Burying 
Ground in Greenwood to see his epi- 
taph which reads: 


“God is Nature. The Bible is a 
humbug written by wicked vulgar 
priests. 

Death was a debt I owed. I have 


paid that debt, so must you. 
To do good was my religion. 


Mr. Buck was born in Greenwood 
in 1825. He became a great scholar 
and reader. After seventeen years of 
happy marriage with three children, 
his fine wife died and he was left an 
unhappy widower. A great change 
came over Mr. Buck. He left the home 
farm, came to Norway and bought a 
farm on the south side of Pike Hill 
where Roy Cordwell now lives. 

Mr. Buck became interested in the 
philosophy of Tom Paine and made 
himself think that he was an atheist. 
However his friends question whethet 
at heart he really believed it. 


Miss Parmelia Brackett of Waban, 
Mass. sent us this rather touching epi- 
taph: 


is tender nurses soon in bed do lay 
Their infants to prevent their wanton 
play, 
So to prevent me from new sins and 
crimes, 
Nature my nurse put me to bed be 
times. 
Also this: 
Here lies my poor wife, 
Without bed or blanket, 
But dead as a door nail, 
God be thank’ed! 


MOOSE 
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By HARRY ELMORE HURD 


RASH! CRASH! CRASH! 

Noises splintered the dark- 
ness. Our canoe shivered to 
a standstill. As the moose 
came nearer, our guide switched on 
his electric torch. ‘The moose waded 
into the water, stopped, and drank. 
Water drained out of his mouth like 
rain spilling over a full gutter. We 
saw him, in the light of the torch,— 
grotesque, primitive, standing all of 
eight feet high, his broad antlers 
spread against the spruces. 

“Sometimes,” the guide whispered, 
“a bull will charge a light.” 

“Hadn’t you better put out the 
light?” Ned quizzed, nervously. 

“That old boy can’t see us against 
the light, but he could see a fly on a 
church steeple in the dark.” The 

guide’s stage-whisper boomed across 
the quiet lake. 

The bull snorted, hesitated, then 
splashed ashore as though he had 
seen a ghost—something that could 
not be tossed upon his broad antlers. 
We could hear him ripping through 
the forest. The strength and mys- 
tery of the Northwoods filled us too 
full for talk. Nobody spoke as the 
guide paddled back to camp. Reach- 
ing the landing, we lifted the canoe, 
overturned it, and trudged to our 
tent in silence. 

When Ned had pulled off his moc- 
casins, he asked, 

“What would we have done if that 
moose had decided to swim out and 
swamp our canoe?” 

Yanking off his shirt, the guide 
yawned, 

“That would have been just too 
bad.” 

Henry David Thoreau paid his 
respects to the type of hunter whom 
he had seen slaughter moose for their 
pelts, or just for the questionable 
“sport” of killing—there was neither 
skill or hardship displayed. ‘This 
type of hunter is still with us. 

[ ran into a fellow up in Shelburne 
County, Nova Scotia, who captured a 
moose calf and raised him on the bot- 
tle. The youngster grew fat and 
tame and ran around the yard like a 
domestic steer, never offering to run 
away. Moose are easy to tame, being 
used in some cold countries as we use 
oxen. Unlike some human beings, 
moose appreciate a good home. It 
was the fourth autumn when a bad 





neighbor opened fire from the road 
and killed the tame moose in that 
backyard. As a man hasn't a legal 
right to keep a wild animal in cap- 
tivity, there wasn’t a thing the moose- 
keeper could do except to bawl out 
his bad neighbor in seven languages. 
Any hunter who would pull a trick 
like that is scum! On the other hand, 
the man who declares that he would 
just as soon shoot a neighbor's cow 
as to shoot a bull moose is ignorant 
of the exciting facts. 

While I was camping on Moose- 
head, Lake, in Maine, my guide spun 
a yarn gleaned from his long guiding 
experience on the Allagash River. He 
was one of four Greenville guides 
hired by a moose-party. Lagging 
behind the other canoes, Bill drawled, 
“If you're interested, I know a spot 
where you might get a shot at a 
moose.” 

“What are we waiting for?” chal- 
lenged his guest. 

The twist of the canoe toward a 
feeder-stream was the guide’s answer. 
As they entered the stream and pad- 
dled along the wooded shore, the 
Boston hunter affirmed that it had 
been his life’s ambition to shoot a 
bull moose. 

The guide waved his guest to 
silence, then feathered around a head- 
land of spruces. Dead ahead, a moose 
wallowed in the logan. He had 
waded into the water to rid himself 
of flies and to browse among the suc- 
culent lily bulbs. Unconscious of 
being observed, the bull buried his 
muzzle in the water, then lifted his 
broad antlers to the sun: the personi- 
fication of power—a perfect target. 
The guide leaned forward, urging, 

“Shoot!” 

The man in the bow of the canoe 
squinted along the blue barrel of his 
rifle but did not fire. 

“Don’t wait all day. Plug him!” 

The rifle wobbled but did not spit 
death. 

The moose, sensing danger, but 
apparently not seeing the canoe, lum- 
bered ashore, leisurely, and thrashed 
into the spruces. 

Swiftly as a cat—and as silently—Bill 
beached the canoe and led the way 
toward the vanished moose. They had 
not gum-shoed a hundred yards when 
they came upon a bull in a small 
clearing beyond a thick stand of trees. 


Nudging his guest, Bill nodded 
toward the moose. 

The hunter lifted his rifle and 
sighted, then he lowered his gun, 
groaning, “I’m afraid I'll miss him.” 

The moose leaped. . . the guide’s 
gun barked, twice. The bull stag- 
gered and lunged forward: the guide 
fired again, crumpling the monarch 
of the forest to his knees. The moose 
attempted to rise, wobbled, fell... . 
died. 

Trembling, as with the ague, the 
guest stammered his shame. When 
the guide had cut out the choicest 
steaks and loaded the moose’s head 
into the canoe, his guest blurted, 
“Listen, Bill! If you'll keep your 
mouth shut when we catch up to the 
boys, I'll give you my rifle when I 
leave camp.” 

“Believe me,” Bill drawled, pass- 
ing the inheritance to me for inspec- 
tion, “I was as close-mouthed as a 
fresh-water clam.” 


Like many practical jokes, the 
story of the “woosey’” moose has a 
seamy side. A prominent physician 
went up to Princeton, Maine, to get 
a crack at a moose. One evening, the 
guide shot a bull almost in the back- 
yard of the camp. Instead of drop- 
ping the moose rocked on his legs— 
too dazed to move: too much alive to 
fall. ‘The guide rushed into the 
cabin, calling, “Get your rifle, Doctor, 
there’s a moose out here in the clear- 
ing.” Seizing his gun, the doctor 
trailed into the open. The “woosey” 
moose had not moved. The doctor 
emptied his rifle in the air, not sus- 
pecting that his guide fired the finish- 
ing shot. Returning to the city, the 
physician exhibited the mounted 
moose-head in a store window, to- 
gether with a card telling the story of 
his prowess as a hunter. Somehow, 
the truth leaked out—the story of the 
“‘woosey” moose spread like wildfire, 
whereupon the doctor hastily re- 
moved his exhibit and maintained a 
discrete silence. 

It was my great priviledge to fish 
the Katahdin Area with Irving Hunt 
who blazed the second trail ever run 
to the top of Mount Katahdin. We 
were halfway across Stony Pond when 
Irving indicated the far shore, remin- 
iscing, 

“When there was a lumber camp 
over there, the lumberjacks used to 
see a white-faced moose almost every 
day. The bull became a sort of camp 
mascot: there wasn’t a man up here 
ninety miles north of Bangor who 
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would have plugged Whiteface. One 
day the camp cook bragged, ‘I’m 
going to give that bull the works.’ 
He let loose. Every jack-son-of-them 
promised to throw him out of camp 
if he kept his boast. Well, Sir, that 
Skunk plowed Whiteface. When the 
news dribbled out, the crew ordered 
the cook to get out of camp and stay 
out. He was lucky to escape with a 
whole hide.” 

It is amusing to hear sob-sisters, 
both male and female, fulminate 
about the blood-thirstiness of hunt- 
ers. No decent man likes the kill, 
but a he-man likes the thrill of pick- 
ing up a hard trail, following it 
through swamp and thicket, endur- 
ing cold and hunger, wet and dis- 
couragement, with less than a China- 
man’s chance of getting his moose. 
All of the guides whom I have known, 
during my years in the Big Woods, 
have been strangely chicken-hearted. I 
recall one evening at Dacy Pond when 
the cat brought in a live chipmunk. 
Having been army chaplain, in 
France, sailor and friend of miners, 
herders, cowmen, and rangers, I 
thought that I knew most of the 
variations of the English language 
but I had only heard Sunday-school- 
talk until my guide sprayed words 
upon that tabbycat as he jumped to 
rescue the squealing chipmunk. The 
guide was a killer, but he couldn't 
sit by and watch a fat cat murder a 
defenceless chipmunk. It is the 
sporting chance, the extraordinary 
exertion, the running of _ risks, 
which lures men to exchange inner- 
spring mattresses and comfortable 
homes for bough beds and cold cabins 
in the North woods. 

I never saw “Old Man” York, but 
his picture looks like that of one of 
the pioneers who made this country 
great. It is a favorite story, up in 
Katahdin, that York was particularly 
proud of his ability to roll a slab of 
birchbark and make a bee-in-bottle 
noise that would make the most sus- 
picious bull moose amorous.. One 
day two guides sneaked out with an 
antique phonograph and captured 
York’s moose-call on a blank phono- 
graph roll. (Some guides are irrev- 
erent enough to suggest that the Old 
Boy had imbibed too freely before 
they stalked him—as York was dead 
long before I heard the story, I could 
not check the minor details.) Some- 
time afterwards, the boys played-back 
the “roll” to York. He listened to 
the bee-in-bottle call, climaxed with 
a healthy grunt, then barked, 
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“W-a-l-l, that call is mighty good, but 
that grunt at the end would drive a 
moose to hell!” 
. a . 
Henry McCormick was tired: not 
being a camel, he thirsted for water: 


having slogged through tangled 
spruces since early morning his 
throat burned. His muscles ached: 


his back was galled by the _pack- 
straps. Men are men up in the 
wilds of Wyptopitlock. Henry's heart 
quickened as he dragged toward 
camp. The gruelling miles had com 
pounded the weight of duffle on his 
back. Henry McCormick had _fol- 
lowed Maine trails since he was a 
lanky boy: each year he welcomed 
the Old Timers who escaped to 
Maine from bank and store and 
office when the season flurried from 
frost to snow. There was 
plenty of work in rutting season 
and Henry chose to prepare for the 


always 


coming of his September guests 
alone. 

Arriving at the cabin, he pushed 
open the door, slipped his pack, 


stretched his lean body, and blurted, 
“Guess I'll run down to the spring 
for a swig of water.” Leaning his 
rifle against the wall, he hurried 
across the clearing and dog-trotted 
down to the springhole. Men have 
amplified the joy of drawing water 


from wells with oaken buckets . 
and rightly so . but there is 
greater healthfulness contained 


within the sparkling clearness of a 
woodland spring. Kneeling, Henry 
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Carr 
dipped his noggin-cup again and 
again, drinking deeply, then he filled 
his wooden cup, lifted it, and 
allowed the water to drizzle over its 
lip into the parent spring—the pleas- 
ing splatter was music to his ears. 

Without warning . Strangely 
quiet . a bull moose thundered 
into the clearing. Having heard the 
drizzling water, the bull believed 
that a cow moose was waiting—the 
cow destined to become his mate, as 
countless other cows have waited 
since the woods were young for the 
Strong One who would mate with 
them and then leave them to pursue 
his polygamous trail. ‘ 

Henry McCormick is a brave man 
—being brave, he was not foolish 
enough to face that bull. As he ran, 
he could hear the bull stamping the 
earth until the shadowy forest became 
vocal with his wrath. 

“Was you scared?” someone asked, 
when he had finished his story. 

Henry thumbed his pipe full of 
Granger, and lighted it, before ex- 
ploding, “You can tell the cockeyed 
world that I didn’t stop to photo- 
graph that moose!” 

It is maintained, on good authority, 
that a moose never charges a man 
unless he is wounded. I fished the 
Roseway River, in Nova _ Scotia, 
with Grandpa Snow for a month. 
Moose are plentiful up there in the 
Land of Puckerbrush. One day my 
guide took me to see his red-headed 
son, a giant who might have been 
Esau walking out of the Good Book. 


Knowing that both Snows were fam- 
ous moose-guides, I asked, “Does a 
moose ever charge a man?” Both 
men affirmed that they never knew a 
moose to charge a hunter. Nature 
has a perverse way of cutting across 
the grain of man’s experience. This 
face was proved conclusively to me 
both in Maine and California. 

Books and conversation are full of 
discussions—learned and ignorant— 
of the question: Does a cougar ever 
tackle a man? Returning from the 
crater of Mount Lassen Volcanic 
Peak, in California, I chatted far into 
the night with a gentleman who had 
hunted cougar all his life. As a 
man had just been killed by a cou- 
gar in the Mount Shasta Area, I 
quoted several authorities who claim 
that a cougar never tackles a man. 
My friend affirmed that a cougar 
never pounces upon a man who is 
standing up. He is the most cowardly 
big animal in the woods. It was my 
friend’s opinion that the man recently 
killed, in Shasta, had stretched out 
on his stomach in order to drink out 
of a waterhole, whereupon the cat 
had jumped on him. The only open 
question seems to be,-When does a 
cougar tackle a man? 

My father will take me out to the 
woodshed and stretch me across his 
knee again if he reads this story—he 
rarely tells it because he fears that he 
may be given honorary membership 
in the Ananias Club, but he was 
stalked by a cougar up in Wytopit- 
lock. Having hunted all day, he was 
overtaken by darkness. Compassing 
back to camp with the aid of a flash- 
light was slow and _ heart-breaking 
work. Suddenly, Dad became aware 
of something following him—there 
was no mistaking the anima!’s catlike 
tactics. The stalker grew bolder. 
Once, Dad caught the fire of the 
cougar’s eyes, but the lights winked 
out before he could shoot. “Bill” 
Sewall, Theodore Roosevelt’s former 
ranch-manager, said of my father that 
he was the best shot on running game 
that he ever saw in the Maine Woods. 
I may testify that my father’s guts 
match his marksmanship, but he con- 
fesses that it wasn’t exactly pleasant 
having a cat stalking him in the dark. 
You may argue that a cougar never 
tackles an upstanding man, but does 
the cougar understand that? By the 
same token, a hunter never knows 
whether or not a moose will charge. 
If you believe that a moose never 
bothers a man who is minding his 
own business, don’t tell Billy Sole, 





popular proprietor of sporting camps 
on Millimagisset Lake, in Maine. 
Billy is the personification of cour- 
age. 

Billy was going to town—provisions 
were low: the groceryman seemed to 
have forgotten to slog the twenty-five 
miles to camp. Being a veteran guide, 
Billy knew that “City Galoots” meas- 
ured the hospitality of a camp by the 
quality and abundance of the grub, 
therefore he was going to the village. 
Picking up his _ twenty-eight-gauge 
shotgun, he promised “I'll shoot the 
heads off a few partridges on my way 
back to camp.” He could run the 
stream and cross Millimagisset Lake 
in half a day: the return trip re- 
quired two days. Billy put up at 
Halfway Camp when paddling home. 
About one mile from camp, he 
approached Millimagisset Dam. As 
he slid toward shore to make a land- 
ing for the carry, he blurted, “I'll 
be...IT'll be...” His affirma- 
tion did not reach conclusion. 











HARVEST by Helen M. Richards 


Not ripe enough for poetry, 
Too sharp for little rimes,— 
These apple-days, all wholesomeness, 
Are ruddy, gay-cheeked times. 
Yet store, my heart, and heap to bless 
Against the Winter’s emptiness! 


Shall I remember when I’m old 
The flavor of these days? 

The sun on David’s tawny head, 
Enchanting simple ways 

That Alice has with book or flower 

Give tang to many a tasteless hour. 





A bull moose was patrolling the 
dam. Billy drove his canoe toward 
the moose, who was far from friendly. 
Dribbling landward, Billy yelled, 
giving the moose plenty of time to 
mosey off. As he was in a hurry, he 
whooped again, hoping to speed the 
bull’s departure. 

Using a classic phrase, the bull 
“did not choose to run”. Lowering 
his head, he snorted and stamped the 
earth. Billy decided to make a land- 
ing on the far shore. The moose 
climbed to the top of the dam and 
pawed the dirt-filled logs. 

“I'll be damned if that cuss doesn’t 
intend to hold me up!” Billy blurted. 
Man and moose manoeuvered for 








twenty minutes before Billy decided 
to return to camp and run down to 
town the following day. That night, 
Billy confessed the ridiculous facts: 
sighing, he concluded, “Imagine Billy 
Sole going to town with a twenty- 








eight gauge shotgun when we need 
meat.” 

Don’t run away with the idea that 
a cow moose isn’t dangerous. Henry 
McCormick is one of the best guides 
in the Maine Woods. He tells this 
story without shame. While fishing 
below McKay’s Meadows, he came 
upon a calf moose who was too young 
to fear a man. Henry was fondling 
the little fellow when he heard the 
cow tearing through the underbrush. 
Wyptopitlock’s ace-guide didn’t stop 
to argue with the mother—plunging 
into the Oxbow, he crossed the stream 
and “made himself scarce”. 

The Macwahoc Deadwaters, in 
lower Aroostock County, were form- 
erly the best pickerel waters in the 
world—tons of fish were shipped out 
of there in the old days. As Dad and 
I had a hunch that there might be 
trout up there, since the pickerel had 
been exterminated, we hired two 
guides to tote our canoe and duffle 
through the forest to the Dead- 
waters. We cast until our arms 
ached, but we didn’t have a fly in our 
books attractive enough to raise a 
trout, then I strung my bait-casting 
rod, but only succeeded in frighten- 
ing a flock of fledgling butterballs. 
Our creels were empty, but I caught 
a thrilling moose story. 

As Sam and Jim fried a spiderfull 
of bacon and brewed a pot of black 
coffee, Dad resurrected a story told to 
him by a hunting acquaintance some 
years back when they were hunting 
along the Macwahoc Deadwaters. 
Whittling a stick, Dad drawled, “I'll 
try to tell the story just as it was spun 
to me. I’ve forgotten the names, but 
that nearby clump of spruces was the 
scene of the story. Here goes, Son. 
I'll give it to you without varnish:— 

“I came up here with the best 
moose-caller in this neck of the 
woods. The time we chose for call- 
ing was a moonlight night in Sep- 
tember. My guide started calling at 
about nine o'clock and continued 
calling in five-minute periods. It was 
hard to believe that a cow moose was 
not giving her mating call—primitive, 
pleading, insistent, ironical, termin- 
ated by a series of gutteral grunts. 
After about thirty minutes of inter- 
mittent calling we heard a_ bull 
replying in the distance. “We'll get 
a shot tonight”, my guide assured, 
lifting his bark horn and continuing 
his calling. We could tell by the 
bull’s frequent replies that he was 
coming nearer. It is difficult to asso- 
ciate barking with a monstrous ani- 
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mal like a moose, but that’s the only 
way I can describe that bull’s replies. 
As the moose approached, he sounded 
like a pair of oxen breaking down 
telegraph poles. I've known moose to 
come down into a pasture and asso- 
ciate with cattle, but they are usually 
plenty ugly—that’s the reason Nature 
sheds a bull moose’s antlers in Feb- 
ruary, so that he can’t do so much 
damage if he contacts a cow, or her 
calf, otherwise the polygamous old 
devil is apt to get rough. 

“My guide became more cautious. 
The bull jumped into view across the 
deadwater and planted his hooves in 
the turf on the edge of the water, 
within rifle-shot of us, then he threw 
his head into the air, exhibiting the 
largest pair of antlers I have ever 
seen. My guide gave a plaintive call, 
lifting his horn high in the air, then 
lowering it, gradually, until = it 
pointed at the ground. 

“The bull plunged into the water 
and swam toward the clump ol 
spruces in which we were concealed. 
As the moose entered the water, the 
guide opened fire, pumping lead until 
his rifle was empty. A bull moose is 
a big target, but every shot went over 
that bull’s head. It looked to me as 
though the Old Timer had moose- 
fever, due to the monstrous size of 
the moose—at any rate, he was shoot- 
ing high. 

“I realized that it was up to me to 
stop that bull before he plowed the 
both of us into Kingdomcome. Don't 
you run away with the idea that I'm 
bragging—I couldn't hold a_ candle 
to the Old Timer ordinarily, but 1 
found the target and pumped lead. 
It may have been God’s miracle: it 
may have been old fashioned luck, 
but I brought the bull down: when 
he slumped to the ground, he was so 
close that I could have touched him 
with my smoking rifle barrel. 

“Scared? I was so frightened that 
I was scared for three days and nights. 
You can imagine how tired I was 
when I got back to camp and crawled 
into my bunk, but I didn’t get to 
sleep for a long time. Everytime I 
dropped into a troubled doze, I saw 
that bull moose charging, just as he 
did in the moonlight here on the 
border of the Deadwater. Let me tell 
you, gentlemen—I'm not ashamed to 
confess it—every time I saw that bull 
charging me I awoke, sitting bolt 
upright in bed. From now on, it 
isn’t going to be healthy for any man 
to tell me that a bull moose never 
charges a man!” 
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ONE H.... 
OF A PRIZE SQUASH 


By Alfred Morang 


Lennie 


ZN} oR ALL OF A MILI 
<2 y had been holding the 
“on + squash pressed against his 

SL 2 chest and thinking that it 
was about the heaviest squash that 
ever grew out of the ground. It was 
yellow, with here and there a few 
green places, and it was sure to take 
a prize—that is, if he could manage 
to carry it all the way to the fait 
ground at Barton Village. 

“Good G -- almighty!” Lennie said. 
Then he set the squash on the road 
at his feet and mopped his forehead. 

“Good grief, but I'll have a blue 
ribbon and five dollars besides. I'd 
be willing to bet the judges’ eyes will 
pop right out of their heads!” 

Lennie paused. ‘Talking uses up a 
lot of wind, and he _ needed his 
strength. The fair ground was all ol 
six miles away, and it had taken him 
over half an hour to walk a mile. 

Slowly, Lennie lifted the squash, 
and regretted swapping his horse for 
a radio—but then the radio was nice 
on a winter evening, and anyway 
what use did he have for a_ horse, 
living as he did from a small garden 
and working as janitor in the Baptist 
church at the Corners? 

“T'll get this d-- thing to the fai 
ground if it’s the last thing I do on 
this mortal earth!’ Lennie said. Then 
he pressed his lips tightly together. 
He was using up wind in spite of his 
good intentions. 

.Far down the road he could see a 
hill. On the other side was Barton 
Village, and when he thought about 
it Lennie could almost hear the band 
playing on the fair ground even if 
the wind was blowing from the wrong 
direction. 

Just about that time a man came 
from a side road. The man was tall 
and lank and held a jack knife in one 
hand and was whittling a pine stick 
as fast as he could. For a moment 
Lennie stopped dead still, but the 
man did not say anything—only 
nodded his head and whittled all the 
faster. 

“Hot, ain't it.” Lennie said. 

The man jerked the blade of his 
knife to one side, and a big shaving 


fell to the road. “That's a h ola 
squash you got there. I guess I've 
never seen one as big.” The man 








paused and rubbed one tumb along 
the knife. 


Lennie slowly lowered the squash 
and stood there wiping the sweat 
from his eyes. “It’s going to take a 
prize,” he said. “That's what it’s 
going to do.” 

The man squinted his eyes and 
looked hard at the squash. “It will,” 
he said. “D if it won't! You'll get 
yourself a blue ribbon, as sure as 
shooting. That is, if you can get it 
all the way to Barton without falling 
down and smashing it.” 

Lennie picked up the squash and 
started down the road, the man walk 
ing at his side still whittling. 

“That d 
whittled down pretty quick or a little 
quicker, ain't it.” 


stick is going to be all 


Lennie yawned 
and added: “I got up before times 
this morning, but one thing on 
another kept me busy, so I didn’t get 
started till all of eight o'clock.” 

The man jerked the knife clea 
through the stick and tossed the 
stump away. “Seems like the good 
lord ain’t making sticks tough the 
way He used to do—but maybe that's 
because I come from way down east, 
and up in these parts things are dif 
ferent.” 


Lennie stopped and carefully 


placed the squash at his feet. “How 
about giving me a hand with this 
squash?” he said. “If I get me a 


prize I'll get you a soda, or maybe 
Lennie winked 
of stuff with a h ol a lot of gin 


a glass 


ger in it.” 

The man laughed. “Go on now! 
We folks from way down east have 
when it 
comes to just plain living, and like 
toting a squash. But I wouldn't for 
the world help you—not when a 


natural ginger. That is, 


thing’s as valuable as that squash. 
Good G - Think how I'd 
feel if I dropped it!” 


almighty! 


Lennie picked up the squash. It 
felt as though it were made of iron 
as he pressed it tightly against his 
chest. “Maybe you're right. I'd hate 
to have it smashed.” Lennie closed 
his eyes to keep the sweat from falling 
into them like a summer rainstorm. 
the man 
paused and snapped his knife shut. 
“Now we folks from down east have 


“Speaking of ginger...” 


a litthe more than our share, and 
most especially the girls. And from 
all I hear there's going to be some olf 
them at the fair.” 

Lennie half turned, his eyes pop 
ping. “You stop talking about girls!” 
he said. “That's what you do! When 








I get to thinking about women, this 
d-- squash ain’t safe. I get all of a 
jitter.” 

“Most do.” The man scratched his 
head, and then one ear, before he 
said: “But there’s one thing I'll say. 
You're taking it mighty hard lugging 
that squash.” 

Lennie started to walk faster. He 
felt as though his arms were being 
pulled out of their sockets with each 
step, and it was hard to see through 
the haze of sweat falling in front of 
his eyes. 

“I’m sorry I mentioned girls,” the 
man said. “But that’s why I'm going 


to Barton fair. There’s a_ hooch 
Gemcer... 
Lennie heaved and pulled the 


squash farther up under his chin. 
“You'd better stop,” he said. “When 
it comes to girls I’m what you might 
call soft.” 

“Who ain’t?” The man_ looked 
hard at Lennie. “Now this girl is 
what you might rightly call a lot of 
girls rolled into one. And when she 
starts to dance—Good G - - almighty!” 

Lennie gulped. “Won't you give 
me a hand with this squash?” he 
asked. “I’m like to dead now, it’s so 
heavy.” 

For a moment the man _ seemed 
about to yield, then he shook his 
head and said: “It’s not that I’m not 
willing to help, but this girl of mine 
won’t want me to do no loving when 
I’m all het up with lugging a d-- 
squash. She comes from way down 
east the way I do, and those girls have 
so much ginger they like to make a 
man break out like a thunder storm 
when he sets eyes on them, and if a 
man’s het beforehand they just natur- 
ally don’t like it.” 

Lennie gasped. “We'd _ better 
stop!” he said. “This d-- squash 
weighs all of two tons.” 

“You grit your teeth.” The man 
winked and added: “And what's 
more, I'll be real nice to you. I'll get 
you a ticket to see my girl dance. And 
after that you won't care whether you 
win a prize or not.” 

Lennie hugged the squash tighter. 
Under his fingers the skin was getting 
slippery, and once the squash almost 
slipped out of his hands. The more 
the man talked about his girl, the 
more Lennie began to get excited. 
It had been a long time since he had 
seen a hooch dancer, and every time 
he closed his eyes to keep out the 
drops of perspiration he could seem 
to see a whole army of girls about to 


break into the best dance that ever 
was. 

“Is she a blonde?” Lennie asked, at 
the same time getting a better grip 
on the squash. 

“H---, no! She’s part Indian,” the 
man said. “Her eyes are blacker than 
the darkest night a man ever lost his 
way in.” Then he went off into a 
wave of giggles. 

Slowly Lennie started to place the 
squash on the road, but the man 
tapped his arm and said: “You'd 
better not do that. When the judges 
see a lot of grime on that squash they 
may think you ain’t got a horse, and 
then they just naturally won’t care a 
d--- about giving you a prize, being 
so poor and all.” 

Lennie pulled himself erect and 
hugged the squash, and tried to figure 
how many miles he had come, but 
when he looked at the hill it did not 
seem an inch nearer than when the 


man had first come from the side 
road. 
“Now that girl of mine ..” the 


man paused and looked at Lennie out 
of the side of one eye. 

“You'd better not tell me!”’ Lennie 
said. “I get all of a jitter, and this 
girl being a hooch dancer makes it 
even more so. But...” Lennie 
paused and worked one hand lower 
on the squash, trying to find a place 
that wasn’t as slippery; then he 
added: “But can she wiggle like some 
I’ve seen? You know-—sort of start 
up high and go down low?” 

The man placed his hands on his 
hips and sidled past Lennie. “It’s 
like this,” he said. “First the drum 
starts beating, and then there’s some 
kind of a horn toots and she starts. 
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Good lord above, you’d swear she 
was made out of rubber!” 

Lennie gasped. The man _ was 
wriggling as though all the ants in 
seven counties were crawling down 
the back of his neck at once. 

“Does she sing too?” Lennie asked. 
“Does she sing real sweet and pretty?” 

For a moment the man did not 
answer, then he said slowly: “No, by 
G--, she don’t sing, and what’s more 
she don’t need to. Not when she 
wears a (lress made out of grass the 
way she does. All the folks watching 
wouldn’t know if she was singing or 
not.” 

Lennie grabbed the squash. The 
man pulled a tin whistle from his 
pocket and polished it on the palm of 
one hand. 

“IT use this now and then,” he said. 
“Sort of join in when she gets warmed 
up, along to the end of her dance. 


Sort of keeps her from running 
around in a circle like a dog with the 
jitters.” 


The squash slipped a little, and 
Lennie hugged it tighter than he had 
ever hugged any squash in his life. 
All the time he stared at the tin 
whistle. 

The man lifted it to his lips and 
licked the mouthpiece. For all of a 
minute Lennie pressed the squash so 
tightly against his chest that he 
thought it was going through. 

“It’s like this,” the man said, taking 
the tin whistle from his lips. “First 
she starts wiggling her eyebrows. Now 
it ain’t every girl can do that, as 
you'll admit. And then, she goes 
farther and a little farther and...” 


[Continued on page 26] 
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THE STORY OF A 


STORY: CAPTAIN FANUARY 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS 


(To ALEXANDER WooLtcortr) 


T WAS IN THE LATE EIGHTIES. 
My husband had built at 





Mount Desert, for Mrs. 
Charles H. Dorr, the house 
which her son still inhabits. Mrs. 


Dorr, a lifelong friend of my mother’s, 
had invited us two young people to 
spend the week with her. The house, 
I may say, was and is a delightful one, 
the situation romantic and beautiful, 
looking out directly over the ocean; 
I myself young and impressionable. It 
was a week of enchantment. 

I was sitting, one beautiful morn- 
ing, on the rocks below the house, 
looking out to sea. Much of my early 
life, it seems, looking back, was spent 
looking out to sea. The Atlantic 
rippled before me, dotted with islands 
here and there, with deep wooded 
forelands, and, near the shore, with 
brown reefs and rocks. Far away, 
very far away, it seems now, looking 
back, on one of these rocky islets, 
stood a lighthouse. Its crystal panes 
flashed in the morning sunshine. I, 
thus sitting and dreaming, looked at 
it and began to wonder about it; how 
it would be to live in a lighthouse, 
what one could do, how one would 
feel, what kind of people they were 
who lived in lighthouses. 

I have never asked, perhaps I have 
preferred not to know, what that 
lighthouse was. At all events, it 
became the lighthouse of my dreams; 
and when the visit was over, I took 
it home with me. Then I began to 
play with it. I found an old sea- 
captain living there, a solitary, with 
ideas born of solitude. I saw a storm, 
a shipwreck, a tiny child swept upon 
the rocks and rescued by the old man. 
It appeared he was called Captain 
January. The child became the Star 
of his life. He tended her as he tended 
his light. I saw her grow from baby- 
hood into a fairy-like childhood all 
her own: the old captain, her adopted 
father; she, his darling and delight. 

We went down to Southport that 
summer, and spent some weeks at the 
home of good Captain Gray. He had 
a beautiful white cow. I annexed the 
cow, brought her home, too, made her 
the child’s outdoor playmate. Indoors, 


(A's, 


she needed none except her “Daddy 
Captain”, and the world of the Bible 
and Shakespeare which in his solitary 
life he had made his own, and which 
he now happily shared with her. 
“Ariel” was one of his names for her 
and comes perhaps nearest to describ- 
ing her. 

So came into being the little story 
of “Captain January”, about which I 
have always had a very special feel- 
ing. Little Star was not in the least 
like my own rosy, merry children. 
She was like no other child that I 
have ever seen. She remains for me 
as much alive as a “paper child” can 
be. 

By and by I finished the little 
story, and sent it to Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, who had published one of 
my early books. They returned it 
with courteous thanks; it was too 
short, or something, I don’t remember 
what. Then I sent it to Estes and 
Lauriat, who had had another of my 
early books. They too sent it back, 
kindly, but firmly. Then the old man 
and the little girl began their travels. 
I sent them to every reputable pub- 
lisher in this country, and to several 
in England. They came homing 
back, inevitably, as if they loved the 
desk and its fateful drawer. At last I 
gave it up. It was of no use, I 
thought, and yet I felt convinced that 
the story had certain elements of pop- 
ularity. I put it in the drawer with 
a sigh, and turned to other things. 
My mind was bubbling with stories 
in those days; since that was of no 
use, I would try another. 

It might have been a year after- 
wards, that at a reception at my moth- 
er’s house I met the late Mr. Dana 
Estes, for many years my publisher 
and always kind friend. He beamed 
on me in his kindly way. Had I any 
manuscript for them this year? 

“Nothing,” I said, “except the little 
story that you rejected a year or two 
ago.” 

Then suddenly I took my courage 
in both hands. 

“Mr. Estes,” I said, “would you be 
willing to read that little story your- 
self?” 





It was much to ask a publisher, 


however kindly. Perhaps he felt my 
earnestness, for he agreed: he would 
read the little story if I would send it 
to him, surely. He read it, and the 
next season “Captain January” ap- 
peared. 

That is the first part of his story, 
but many incidents and sub-incidents 
come thronging back to my mind. 
Sometimes it is only a remark, like 
the exclamation of the young lady, 
overheard on a hotel piazza. Someone 
said she had been reading “Captain 
January”. 

“Oh!” said the young lady. “What 
is it about?” 

“It is about lighthouse-keeping.” 

“Oh!” said the young lady. “I 
must read that. It’s just what I want 
—light housekeeping. We are going 
to be married this fall.” 

Sometimes it is a matter of transla- 
tion. The little story made its way; 
the Captain and Star found many 
kind friends. Somewhere in the 
Nineties (I think) I received a letter 
from Miss Henny Koch, asking per- 
mission to translate the story into 
German. I gave permission cheer- 
fully, stipulating for the usual recog- 
nition of myself as author. A year 
passed, and I received a little book, 
entitled “Vater Jansens Sonnenschein, 
Erzahlung fur Madchen, von Henny 
Koch,” her name in large letters. 
Below, in microscopic print, ap- 
peared, “Autorizierte, freie Bearbei- 
tung von Richards ‘Captain Jen- 
nery””. 

I was extremely annoyed, but do 
not remember that I took any notice 
of the thing. Still another year or 
two passed, and I received the follow- 
ing letter: 

Washington, D. C. 
January 23, 6. 


My dear Mrs. Richards,— 

I have just finished translating 
from the German of Henny Koch, 
“Father Jansen’s Little Sunshine”— 
the entire book. 

About to mail it to the publisher, 
I am amazed to find that you have 
published, under the title “Captain 
January” the first part, word for 
word, without giving any credit to 
the German author! I have con- 
ferred with my friend Mrs. Mary E. 
Ireland, Authoress and Translator— 
and before I write to your publishers 
or take any other step, I have decided 
to write to you, as a sister writer, and 
ask an explanation. The Sequel is 
equally interesting. I should be glad 





to sell this to you for what you know 
to be a fair price—as this is my stock 
in trade and I have put six months 
work on the book. 

Hoping to hear from you at once— 

Yours sincerely .. . 

I was very sorry for this lady. I 
wrote as gently as I could, putting 
her in possession of the facts, and did 
not hear from her again. 

No such mishap attended the 
French translation of “January”. In 
1903 it was admirably translated by 
Maurice Deshais, and published in 
Paris, with the original illustrations 
by Frank Merrill. 

I should have spoken of these 
illustrations before. They are charm- 
ing, the old man being quite my idea 
of January. With Star, Mr. Merrill 
was less fortunate. His little girl is 
charming, but she is not my little 
girl. 

The story has always kept its place 
at the head of my list. I have written 
many books which have had _ their 
share of popularity, but none of them 
has ever kept step with the old Cap- 
tain. 

There have been several attempts at 
dramatizing “Captain January”. The 
late Francis Wilson wrote a beautiful 
three-act play, in which he made the 
old man the principal figure, intend- 
ing to take part himself. I have never 
known how, or why, he was not able 
to carry this out. It gave me the 
pleasure of meeting that delightful 
man several times, and talking with 
him, but I never had the pleasure of 
seeing him as my old Captain. 

In 1924, the story made its first 
entrance into the Movies. ‘They were 
silent movies in those days. ‘The 
“Baby Peggy” company made its 
debut, and had a great success. The 
little girl was a charming child, and 
a capital little actress. The old Cap- 
tain was very good, too. The play 
marred by the introduction of 
some extraneous figures and features, 
which had nothing to do with the 
story. I have one amusing recollec- 
tion of this performance. It began 
with the scene of the storm, which 
was really superbly given; a storm, be 
it remembered, on the coast of Maine, 
lightning flashing, waves dashing, the 
old man in his oilskin coat creeping 
over the rocks his boathook, 
catching the spar as it flashed by, 
loosening the cords that bound the 


was 


with 


baby to it, the spray breaking over 
him all the time, creeping back cau- 
tiously with his precious burden in 
The 


his arms. It took one’s breath. 
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next scene showed sunlight after 
storm, the sun flashing on the crisped 
waters of the bay, the said bay alive 
with — pelicans! The New England 
storm had been rehearsed in Florida. 

Baby Peggy is a grown girl now. | 
salute her, wherever she is, and thank 
her for the pleasure she gave me. She 
was a charming child, but she was not 
my Star. 

Eight or ten years later 
another revival of “January”. I pub- 
lished in 1931 a volume of reminis- 
cences, which gave pleasure to my 


came 


good friend Mr. Alexander Wooll- 
cott. He wrote a most kind review 
of it, which afterwards appeared in 


his volume, “While Rome _ Burns”, 
thus obtaining a wide popularity. 
Since his words, written or spoken, 
have a compelling magic of their own, 
another generation took notice ol 
“Captain January”, and read it. It 
is with great pleasure that I acknowl- 
edge this debt. 

Anw now, five years later, comes 
still another avatar; a “Talkie” this 
time, with Shirley Temple, the Movie 
idol of the day, as “Star”. 

What shall I say of this? First (and 
last!) it is not my story. If “Captain 
January” has any one special feature, 
it is a certain quality for which I can 
find no better word than withdraw- 
ness. My January and Star were alone 
in their world; they sufficed to each 
other; the casual appearance of an 
the the 
steamer—affected them little. I con- 
fess it gave me a shock to see Star the 


outsider—before vision on 


centre of a rollicking mob of sailors 


and fishermen, but very soon I real- 
ized that the difference was funda- 
mental. I saw one thing; the jovial 


playwright saw a_ totally different 
thing. I wrote my story among the 


rocks and by the surf of the Maine 


coast; he wrote his play in Hollywood. 
Perhaps that explains the whole 
thing. It is a clever play, and capi- 
tally acted by a large cast of clever 
persons. As for Shirley Temple her- 
self, I canot say too much of the 
beauty and grace—I may well say the 
genius—of this marvellous child. It 
was a delight to watch her. Being 
deaf, I could not hear her speech, but 
hearing was not necessary. Every 
gesture, every look was eloquent and 
appealing. 

My love to you, Shirley! You are 
a darling child, and I am glad to have 
seen you. It is not your fault that 
Hollywood has produced a compli- 
cated travesty of the simple story that 
some people have loved. May you 
grow into a good and lovely and 
happy woman! I shall never see you 
except in Movie-Fairyland. 

I turn from you to the child I 
know so well, the child who always 
comes at my call. She flits past me, 
light as thistle-down, over the brown 
rocks to the little beach; then, turn- 
ing, she holds out her hands with a 
lovely gesture. Hark! she is singing, 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 
Courtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist: 
Foot it featly here and there; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen 
bear.” 





FOR A WARM NIGHT 


By NyLeEEN NEwTon 


I would be this evening 
cool like glass; 
like the small green 
winds which pass 
delicately through 
the tall, bright grass. 

I would be like grey 
evening water, 
and I would be the 
still, white daughter 

of blue clouds rising 
like strange, dark hills; 
daughter of the cold, sweet 
silence that fills 

the grey lake, the blue clouds, 
the dew-wet hollow; 
daughter of the fluted 
air; the swallow, 
even, whom no one 
will ever follow 
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SPECIAL FEATURES: In allowing unedited expression of opinion under this heading each month YANKEE does 
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NICE CLEAN 
LITTLE TOWN 


ANONYMOUS 


This article, one of the most 
startling we have received, is pub- 
lished in Yankee as a challenge and 
a question. Much as Yankee dislikes 
this kind of publicity, we feel in this 
case that nothing but publicity will 
lead to correction. 





Tw) wo YEARS AGO my husband, 
a \ my two children and | 
(G —} New England 

SZ from a suburb near New 
York. The reason for the move was 
my husband’s health and though we 
were sorry to pull up roots and leave 
friends and associations we consoled 
ourselves with the thought that we 
were providing our children with a 
fine and healthy background, a beau- 
tiful littke New England town. 

Before we 







moved to 


chose our locality we 
investigated the schools, and decided 
on a small inland town, a little larger 
than a village, with a modern school- 
house, a principal who had_ been 
graduated cum laude from a leading 
university and a staff of wide-awake 
looking teachers. 

It sounded ideal but it was far 
from it. 

To my surprise I found that the 
children from the prosperous 
looking house on Main Street were 
sent away to boarding school. In my 
first talk with the high school prin- 
cipal, when I was entering my chil- 
dren, he warned me against moral 
conditions in the school. I was almost 
too amazed to speak. New England? 
I had heard, of course, that morals in 
rural New England were not what 
they should be—a theme exploited in 
novels and plays—but without actu- 
ally analyzing my reaction to this idea 
I think I felt that in New England, so 
strait-laced and 
falls from grace 
dither. 
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more 


chaste, one or two 


would occasion a 


The principal told me that a scan- 
dal which originated in the high 
school had recently rocked the town. 
The two leaders in the school, the 
president of the senior class and the 
head of the council, had 
been forced to leave the school, the 
one to take a job, the other to have 
a baby. They were married in May, 
the baby was born in September. 

My thirteen-year-old daughter had 
not been in the junior high school 
two months before she told me that 
a little girl with whom she had been 
sharing her lunches, and just her age, 


student 


was leaving school to have a baby. It 
was quite true. A marriage was ar- 
ranged between this child and the 
thirty-year-old 
her condition and at the time of this 
writing, two years later, the little girl 


man responsible for 


is about to have a second baby. 

During my first winter in New 
England I had at various times five 
local girls, just past high school age, 
help me with the housework. Three 
had illegitimate babies. 
were of French, one of Swedish ex- 
traction—all had “Yankee” 

The town seemed to accept this 
condition without question. In some 
cases free medical treatment, nursing 
and layettes were provided for the 
child mothers. As far as I could see 
nothing, absolutely NOTHING, was 
being done to remedy the situation. 

One 
worker in a church interested in for- 
eign missions, and who had contrib- 
uted largely to the foreign mission 
fund, told me that she was losing her 
interest in “We 
need a missionary in this town,” she 


lwo girls 


names. 


woman who was a_ good 


foreign missions. 
said, “and we all ought to realize it.” 
She seemed to stand alone. 

A sidelight, and possibly a contribu- 
ing factor, was given me—again to my 
amazement—by a mother whom |! 
should have considered progressive. 
I said I thought the school hours were 


extremely long—two hours longer 
than my children had been accus- 
tomed to—and she answered, “Oh, 


well, it’s best to keep them busy, 





there’s nothing for them to do in a 
small town.” 
With 


about 


beautiful country 
them there was 


incredibly 
nothing for 
them to do! There was no nature 
club, no bird study group, no botany 
in the high school, no active organiza- 
tion of Girl Scouts or Campfire Girls, 
not even (in the heart of the ski coun- 
try) a skiing club for young people. 
Interest basket ball for 
which the boys practiced indoors and 
which kept them up late three nights 
a week in a hall. High 
formed half the 
attendance at the movies. 


centered in 


crowded 
school students 
New 
England two girls in my fifteen-year 


During our first winter in 


old boy's class were removed from 
school to have babies. 

The climax came toward the end 
of the year when a girl who had been 
in a small social club to which my 
daughter belonged was taken to a 


hospital for treatment for venereal 
clisease. 


We have felt 
neither our 


forced to do what 


financial nor our home 


conditions warrant our doing—we 
have sent our boy to boarding school 
and I am teaching my daughter at 
home. The associations which we 
anticipated would benefit our chil- 
dren in a fine clean little New Eng- 
land town have been a heart-breaking 
disappointment. 

I want in 


Alarmed and bewildered 


I am a newcomer here. 
formation. 
I want to ask three questions of the 
community in which I live: 

Are these 
New England? 


conditions common in 


What is being done about them? 
What CAN be done? 





NOTE 
Yankee will be glad to publish any 
suitable articles which point to a 
satisfactory remedy of the conditions 


mentioned above. 





I WANT A 
NEW ENGLAND 
FISHING LICENSE 


By W. E. PADDOCK 


ALWAYS FEEL A_ LITTLE 
RESENTFUL when, having 
fished up the Green River 

S as far as the Vermont state 
line, I realize that the fishing license 
I buy annually in Massachusetts will 
not allow me to investigate some of 
the interesting pools on the northern 
side of the line. It’s a great deal like 
being told that I must play in my 
own particular dooryard instead of 
being allowed to wander over the 
whole farm, and almost everybody 
resents being restricted to his own 
dooryard. Of course I know that by 
taking out a non-resident license in 
Vermont I can extend my angling 
activities but let’s put that thought 
aside for the moment. 

If you will refer to a map of these 
United States you will see that New 
England as a unit comprises an area 
quite comparable to the average area 
of the individual states outside New 
England. You could take a pair of 
scissors and by cutting along the New 
York state line at its easterly boun- 
dary, completely cut off the whole of 
New England from the rest of the 
United States. Actually, judged by 
its location and by its area, New Eng- 
land is one state divided into six 
parts. A day’s travel by modern 
automobile over modern roads will 
take you from any state in New Eng- 
land to any other state in this area. 

In addition to a sort of geographi- 
cal unity, New England has other 
points of unity which are perhaps 
outgrowths of it. We speak of New 
England agriculture and New Eng- 
land industries. We have the New 
England Council which administers a 
considerable fund in advertising 
Yankeeland. And those of us who are 
Yankees by way of Yankee ancestors 
have an interest and a pride in New 
England as a unit almost as deep as 
that we possess for the individual 
state in which we happened to be 
born. 

So then New England because of 
its location, its area, and a certain 
basic unity is peculiarly adaptable to 
the idea which I here propose, namely 
that there is a definite place for a 





sectional fishing license which would 
permit one to practice the gentle but 
fascinating art of angling anywhere 
within the limits of New England. 

This, as yet theoretical, license 
would cost right around ten dollars. 
It couldn’t go much above that figure 
before I'd feel that I couldn’t afford 
it. It couldn’t fall much below ten 
dollars and give the six states much 
to divide. 

According to my idea the resident 
state would receive a portion equal 
to the present fee on a resident license 
which, according to the last informa- 
tion I have, ranges from one dollar 
in Vermont to $3.35 in Connecticut. 
We have then assured the resident 
state at least that it will lose no rev- 
enue at this point. 

The balance of the total amount 
would be divided equally amongst 
the remaining five states. Since most 
of an angler’s fishing will usually be 
done in his own state, this method of 
division seems fair to me although 
perhaps there is some more equitable 
basis which will be apparent to those 
more fully acquainted with condi- 
tions. But this is a starting point 
anyway. 

The objection to this plan which 
will probably be raised is that there 
will be some loss in connection with 
non-resident fees. Vermont, for in- 
stance, where I have spent a portion 
of every year for thirty years, instead 
of receiving $5.25 which I understand 
I would have to pay for a non-resi- 
dent license, would get one-fifth of 
$8.00 or $1.60 as its share of my sec- 
tional license fee. 

“And don’t you think for a min- 
ute,” says Vermont, “that we'll accept 
$1.60 as long as we can get $5.25.” 

“But,” my answer is, “you can’t get 
$5.25. You'll take $1.60 or nothing.” 

Because the fact is that I have 
never taken out a license in Vermont. 
There have been plenty of times I’ve 
felt like fishing while I was in the 
state but I haven’t bought a license 
because I wasn’t certain in advance 
that I’d have an opportunity to fish 
and $5.25 has always loomed large 
enough to me so that I wouldn’t gam- 
ble it on a chance. 

I’m a married man with a family. 
A whole lot of fishermen are. I take 
my family with me on vacation. A 
lot of men do. I don’t get to go on 
many fishing trips which are planned 
in advance and which are definitely 
and primarily fishing trips. 

Instead we drive here and there as 
the spirit moves and as invitations 








from friends and relatives material- 
ize. Suppose as we are driving along 
we come to a nice stretch of stream or 
a pleasant lake. The children would 
like to do a little wading and while 
they’re at it there’s nothing I'd like 
better than to do a bit of fishing. I 
don’t know if there are any fish in 
this water and I'm certainly not going 
back to the nearest town and pay 
$5.25 for an hour’s fishing, especially 
as I may not get another chance to 
use it before it expires. 

If however I could pay down eight 
dollars in addition to the two that I 
do pay early every year for a Massa- 
chusetts license and be assured I 
could fish any stream or body of 
water in New England, I'd do it 
mighty quick. While the kids were 
cooling their feet I'd drop upstream 
or upshore and do a little amateur 
angling and have some fun. 

So then a little later on in the vaca- 
tion we'd drop over into New Hamp- 
shire to see my father-in-law and I'd 
manage to do a little fishing there. 
We get into that state about twenty 
week-ends a year but I’ve never had 
a license there either. We don’t get 
into Rhode Island or Connecticut or 
Maine very often so their portions of 
my New England license fee would 
be clear profit but some other chap 
probably does most of his travelling 
in those states and seldom gets into 
Vermont or New Hampshire so the 
thing sort of evens up. 

To return to Vermont again for a 
moment. Assuming that Vermont 
has decided it would rather have the 
$1.60 than nothing at all and vaca- 
tion is over and I’ve done some fish- 
ing up there. Maybe my luck was 
good. I'd want to try again. Or 
maybe my luck was terrible, but such 
is the inconsistency of an angler that 
I'd still want to try again. Of course 
we have an abundance of streams and 
lakes in Massachusetts but you know 
how it is about the grass always seem- 
ing greener. So having this sectional 
fishing license in my pocket there 
approaches a week-end when the 
house work is pretty well caught up 
and the grass doesn’t need cutting 
and I say to my wife, “How about it, 
Mom, let’s take a trip to Vermont 
this week-end?” 

Of course she agrees. What woman 
doesn’t like to go places and do 
things? So we put in three or four 
week-ends in Vermont that we 
wouldn't have, lacking the incentive 
of this license, and while we are there 
we buy food, perhaps shelter, some 
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“do-dads” for the kids, and some sort 
of a something for mother as a reward 
for riding herd on the children while 
father fishes. We buy some maple 
syrup or sugar or cider jelly to take 
home. So that Vermont after all gets 
considerably more than the disputed 
$5.25 even though it doesn’t all go to 
the Fish & Game Commission. 

The New England Council's adver- 
tising program bids fair to attract a 
number of tourists into the area this 
year. The following season, I venture 
to predict, will be even more produc- 
tive. I’m pretty sure that if the six 
New England Fish & Game Commis- 
sions can agree on the details of a 
sectional fishing license before 1937, 
a considerable number of that sea- 
son’s tourists will be interested in a 
license of this type at an adjusted 
figure. 

I'm sick of fishing in my own door- 
yard. I won’t pay $5.25 more to fish a 
stream in the northwest corner of the 
farm but I will pay $8.00 more if by 
so doing I can unlimber my tackle 
anywhere this side of the New York 
line. You can mark me down for 
the first fishing license. 





Editorial Note 


Maine led New England in the 
number of permits issued to fisher- 
men with 119,696 registered last year. 
Massachusetts was second with 77,878; 
New Hampshire third with 72,854. 
Other totals were: Vermont 57,514; 
Connecticut 31,798. 

Total revenue from fishing permits 
was reported as: Maine, $131,298; 
Massachusetts, $180,513; Vermont, 
$77,200; Connecticut (1934), $112,- 
435: New Hampshire, $171,955.20. 


(from Manchester Union) 
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GUNS 
ON THE CAPE 


By D. G. TRAYSER 


The Massachusetts National Guard 
Looks for a Place to hang its Brass 
Hat and decides on Cape Cod. 


OARS OF GUNS MENACE 
CAPE” read a headline 
in the Falmouth Enter- 
prise, a lively Cape Cod 
weekly, one winter's day in 1934. The 
Cape, it seemed, was menaced by the 
Yankee Division, which, never having 
had a home of its own since it left 
France, had decided to settle nea 
Falmouth. No committee of wel- 
come—to say the least—was organized 
to receive it. 

It had always fretted the Bay State 
military men to get bills every time 
a shell knocked the roof off a farmer's 
barn, or the infantry tramped over 
some good burgher’s cabbage patch 
near Fort Devens. So the artillery 
had been packed off to Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, while the infantry 
stayed at Devens and made the best 
of cramped quarters. Sharing Dev- 
ens, with regular army units, with 
the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C., 
and using the ranges and parade 
ground when other outfits had fin 
ished, likewise irked National Guard 
officers. They wanted a camp of 
their own. 

Quietly, a commission of officers 
had proceeded to survey the Com- 
monwealth from the Berkshires to 
Cape Cod, by land, by air, and by sea 
where necessary. They found the 
promised land, a tract of woodland 36 
miles square completely uninhabited, 
untilled, without highways, lying in 
the townships of Falmouth, Bourne, 
Sandwich and Mashpee. 

Some 20 years ago when Coona- 
messet Ranch Company was organized 
it acquired 14,000 acres of wilderness 
in these four Cape Cod towns, but 
failed to demonstrate the value of 
Cape Cod soil in the production of 
farm crops. Here, in the name of the 
Commonwealth, the National Guard 
commission arranged an option on 
nearly 10,000 of the poorest acres for 
$50,000. It was a nominal price, one 
which should have precluded all talk 
of a land steal in a bitter fight which 
was to follow. 

For months, in town meetings, in 
women's clubs, granges, civic and 
service clubs, and finally, in Legisla- 


tive halls, Cape Codders fought the 
camp. 


When the 1934 campaign ended, 
Cape Cod had won. “Ought not to 
pass,”” reported the House Ways and 
Means committee on the camp bill. 
Came 1935, bringing a new legisla- 
ture and a new governor, both rein- 
forcements for the Guard. The cam- 
paign for the Cape Cod camp was 
reopened. And the result? It was 
a pushover. Through Beacon hill 
with the greatest of ease went the bill 
awarding the National Guard its 
Cape objective. 


Cape Cop a LABORATORY 


Ihe campaign is now over. Cape 
Cod has become the laboratory for 
an interesting experiment. It may 
be reduced to this thesis: what will be 
the effect, if any, of the establishment 
of a great military camp in a great 
summer recreational area? 

If the Cape Cod Chamber of Com- 
merce, which led the opposition, was 
right, the value of recreational prop 
erty on the peninsula, excluding the 
value of year around residential 
property, will drop 25 percent, o1 
$11,000,000 in the next five years. 
Ihe peace and quiet of old Cape Cod 
will become a pleasant memory of 
things past; summer residents, the 
wealthy and cherished ones who own 
homes on the Cape, who come early 
and stay late, will be impelled to 
move on; and the future of Cape Cod 
will be appreciably dimmed. 

“Fiddlesticks,” answered National 
Guard camp sponsors, “Summer peo 
ple won't know the camp is here; the 
roar of guns won't echo outside its 
boundaries; property won't depreciate 
because of the camp, but appreciate. 
New visitors will come; tradesmen will 
profit. The camp is needed in ow 
scheme of national defense, and since 
no equally suitable site is available, 
Cape Codders should be pleased to 
have it in their midst, as a matter of 
good citizenship and patriotism.” 

Lines for the impending battle 
between the civic guard of the Cape 
and the National Guard began to 
form at once. The Chamber of Com- 
merce dashed off a wire to President 
Roosevelt protesting in strong lang- 
uage. It wound up: “Such an estab- 
lishment would be a blight on Cape 
Cod, and each and every resident of 
the Cape would suffer. We urge you 
to prevent it.” 

That began the counter offensive. 
With the Chamber of Commerce, the 





Cape Cod Hotel association, the Cape 
Cod Real Estate Board and a score of 
other organizations putting their 
shoulders to the snowball of opposi- 
tion, rolled it with increasing momen- 
tum through that winter and spring. 
As a civic issue the camp case arose 
when the Chamber of Commerce was 
particularly well prepared to fight 
anything its leaders felt detrimental 
to Cape Cod. It had just collected 
$30,000 to “protect, preserve and fos- 
ter the ancient charm of Cape Cod.” 
And, of course, to advertise the same. 

With this tidy bankroll, and with 
something of a publicity machine 
geared up to spread its message, the 
Chamber of Commerce proceeded to 
whip up camp opposition. It issued 
statements, it paid for telegraphed 
despatches to Boston newspapers, it 
organized protest meetings, it con- 
ducted a postcard poll of Cape Cod’s 
summer residents, it despatched ques- 
tionaires to real estate men near every 
National Guard camp in the United 
States inquiring the effect of 
camps on property values, it sent del- 
egations and 
around the Cape and Beacon hill. It 


such 


speakers to hearings 
did everything, in fact, its brain trust 
could think up, to repel the National 
Guard invasion. 

A poll of summer resident opinion 
ammunition. 
who 


furnished the _ best 
Coonamessett Ranch 
acted in a manne} 
through the controversy, had asked 
the Cape's sentiment on the sale of 
its land for the camp. Out from the 
Chamber went several thousand cards, 
with a return bearing the statement: 
“In my opinion a military camp 
would (blank) detract from the recre- 
ational comforts and development of 
Cape Cod.” Results surprised even 
Chamber officials. 

In no uncertain words summer resi- 
dents opposed the camp. “A great 
misfortune.” “Why pick on Cape 
Cod?” “I'll sell my property and pull 
out.” “Cape Cod must chose between 
the camp and summer residents; it 
can’t have both.” 

“It would make impossible or ex- 
tremely difficult the use of delicate 


directors, 
eminently fan 


instruments in the several 
laboratories at Woods Hole. 


So wrote Dr. Otto 


scientific 
scientific 
This is no joke.” 
C. Glasser of Amherst college, mem- 
Marine 
nation’s 


ber of the Corporation ol 


Biological Laboratory, the 


summer capital of marine biological 
study. 


Many camp opponents couldn't 


wait to write. ‘They telegraphed. 








They telegraphed the newspapers, 
the Chamber of Commerce, their rep- 
resentatives and senators. Western 
Union must have done a tidy busi- 
ness in camp Even that 
firm’s president, Newcomb Carleton 
of New York, a Woods Hole summer 
resident, himself against 
location of the camp on Cape Cod. 
A final count on the poll was some- 
thing like 2,000 against and 
the camp. 


protests. 


registered 


50 for 
And it was an on-the-level 
expression of opinion, with no stuffed 
ballot boxes, and every voter a Cape 
Cod taxpayer. 


ATTENDANT EviLs 


In all 
alarmed. 
swan song as a summer resort 


sincerity, people were 
“The Cape will sing its 
if the 
proposed camp comes to these parts,” 
declared a Falmouth resident's letter. 
Bluntly he “The military 
aspects of the proposed camp are the 
least objectionable. Any large body 
of men and in particular the military, 
brings with it the attendant evils of 
liquor and prostitution. If the evils 
were attendant only to the camp it 
would not kitchen 


barrooms and brothels spring up all 


wrote: 


be as serious but 


about such a camp making it neces- 
sary for all thei 
police force, for in these days of easy 
travel no provost guard can round up 
the stragglers.” 

What registered the 


towns to increase 


most telling 
thrusts against the camp, on Beacon 
hill, if not in public 
opinion, were the protests of native 


Cape Codders. 


the forum of 

Summer residents, 
taxpayers it is true, but not Cape vot- 
ers, could only few voted 
But on Bea- 
con hill wary eyes met the native pro- 
tests. In Bourne, which was about to 
lose more than half its land area, a 
town recorded 170 


protest, 
even in Massachusetts. 


meeting vote 


against and only 11 for the camp. 
Pressure came from all over Massa- 
chusetts. Newspapers of Boston, 
Springfield, Worcester and other 


large cities editorially criticized the 
proposed camp. 

Nevertheless, the National Guard 
and its cause had its friends, too. It 
had the favor of the House Military 
affairs committee; it had the support 
of the legislators from Cape districts. 
Southeastern Massachusetts Chamber 
of Commerce, a rival but younger 
civic body than the Cape chamber, 
conducted its own poll and = an- 
nounced it favored the camp. Here 
and there influential Cape Codders 
extended the welcome hand. They 


saw no potential danger, and looked 
with favor on the prospect of thou- 
sands of guardsmen and their fami- 
lies visiting the Cape. Sweet sound- 
ing to many Cape business men was 
the promise that Uncle Sam would 
expend $1,750,000 to develop the 
camp. 

Carefully prepared were the Na- 
tional Guard answers to every objec- 
tion. Major General Erland Fish, 
then commander of the 26th Division, 
Adjutant General John H. Agnew, 
and the then Brigadier General Dan- 
iel Needham, calmly expounded their 
plans, and wherever they spoke on 
Cape Cod they made fears that the 
camp would “ruin the Cape” seem 
used 
few weeks each year, they 
pointed out, and then in an area 


quite groundless. It would be 


but a 


would see the 
As for the roar of guns, 


where few people 
guardsmen. 
they said, the heaviest artillery in the 
division, the 75's, couldn’t be heard 
outside the reservation. Guardsmen, 

from all walks of life, 


would conduct themselves as gentle- 


decent men 
men, they promised. 

Early in 1935 the camp bill was 
\pril 


Governor Curley signed it. 


again introduced; on goth 
Last winter, development of the 
way. The Federal 
contributed W. P. A. 


which so far aggregate 


camp got under 
government 
allotments 
about $1,000,000. Among pitch pines 
and scrub oaks which have seen little 
but wild game and forest fires since 
the Wampanoags beneath 
them, the great camp is 
being hewn out. Its one mile square 
parade ground is barely outlined in 
roads. 
ings, water and sewerage systems, and 
all the appurtenances of a model mil- 
itary establishment. 

Next summer, if Uncle Sam’s W. 
P. A. money holds out, the reservation 
will probably be in shape to accom- 
modate the full Yankee division and 
other Bay State guard units, compris- 
ing about 14,000 men. 
that even in 1937 the job won't be 
finished, for it is a task of starting at 
scratch and building a village in the 
village with its 
sewerage and electric 
systems, a movie theatre, swimming 
tank, running track, baseball field, an 
athletic bowl to hold 8,000 spectators. 


roamed 
military 


Still to come are 292 build- 


It is possible 


wilderness, a own 


streets, water, 


These, of course, in addition to the 
military works, the flying field, the 
ranges for pistol, rifle and artillery, 
the hospital, garages, warehouses and 
administration buildings. 
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This summer of 1936, about 7,000 
guardsmen trained at the new camp— 
all the Yankee division save the artil- 
lery brigade and aviation unit. They 
trained, however, one and two outfits 
at a time, from June to the last day 
of August, and at no time was there 
a concentration of more than 
men in camp. Thus the full impact 
of the military on Cape Cod hasn't 
yet been felt, and the question of the 


2,400 


good or detrimental effects of the new 
camp on Cape Cod’s bread and but- 
ter summer business cannot be fairly 
judged. 

Perhaps 1936 gave a fair sample ol 
how the military 
can be mixed. No overt acts occurred 


and summer life 
or serious unpleasantness developed. 


In Falmouth once, when young 
guardsmen were strolling down the 
street, audibly chosing as young fel 
lows will, “the gal in blue” and the 
“plump blonde”, and so forth, com- 
But it was a trivial 
thing, and the Board of Trade’s com- 


plaints followed. 


plaining committee soon dropped the 
matter. Generally the Guard through 
the summer made itself very popular 
by sending its band—each regiment 
has one—to various Civic occasions. It 
met every request for display of troops 
for parade and for martial music in 
cooperative spirit. 

Guardsmen training on the Cape 
this first season were put on their best 
behavior. Leaves from camp were 
severely restricted, and no guardsman 
could use his own automobile to 
perambulate the countryside. 

And so, in sum total, no positive 
result of the “guns on the Cape,” is 
yet visible. Will property values on 
Cape Cod drop $11,000,000 in five 
years, as the Chamber of Commerce 
predicted? Will summer people pack 
up because boys in olive drab swarm 
Will Cape Cod quaint- 
ness be knocked askew, and will the 
roar of artillery shiver the quiet of 
lazy afternoon cocktail 


lawn and beach? 


the streets? 


parties on 


Cape Cod survived the passing of 
the wooden ships and sail, in which 
her sons prospered for a century. She 
survived a dwindling fishing industry 
and her cranberries now fetch more 
revenue than fish ever did. 
mer business 


Her sum- 
leaves now a comflort- 
able prosperity in its wake; will the 
tide roll back? Can Cape Cod take a 
great military camp in her stride? 
“Well, the camp is here, whether 
we like it or not,” said the chairman, 
introducing Major General Daniel 


Needham, now commander of the 
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Yankee division, before a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the old 
camp enemy, this July. “Yes,” 
you might as well get used to having 
it around,” General Need- 
ham. “You'll be as proud of the 
camp as we are, when it is finished.” 


and 


replied 


ARE PSYCHIATRISTS 
CRAZY ? 


By ARTHUR BLANCHARD 


who 


needs our help—the forgotten man 


In our search for him most 


we have perhaps neglected to look in 


the field of psychiatry. 


<7 T%)\) F YOU THINK I'M CRAZY, that 
( IS proves you're insane.” 
a 
That is a popular aphor 
=.) ; 
wy ism applicable to any 
person except a_ psychiatrist—who 


is immune because it is his peculian 


office to certify to the presence ol 


mental disease in others. This is 
but one among many impressive 
safeguards against hostile criticism 


that are 
The mental docto 
that 
most doughty crustacean that 


enjoyed by psychiatrists. 
wears a defensive 
armol should be envied by the 
preys 
in the ocean depths. 

rhe sensational popular esteem so 
early won by this infant prodigy 
among the learned and pseudo-pro 
fessions is our first evidence that the 
know they are 


psychiatrists what 


about. The mysterious grace of thei 
self-assurance in the presence of pa 
tients and people who are not psy 
chiatrists, and the complete poise 
with which they estimate the surpris 
ing amount of their professional fees, 
attest to the sanity and superior intel- 
ligence of these faultlessly-groomed 
and dramatically fascinating psychol- 
ogical practitioners, in sharp con 
trast to the mental qualifications of 
those who employ them. 

Psychiatrists are solicitously swad- 
dled against irritating criticism by 
common consent. 


Fourth 


Even the powerful 


Estate stands between them 
and the people, with a grim taboo 
such as only the free press of this 
great free nation, in these ironically- 
termed enlightened days, has the in- 
telligence to conceive and the might 
to enforce. Any intrusive layman who 
would hold out a helping hand to 
afflicted with disorder 


one mental 





risks, in public opinion, his own rep- 
utation for sanity. Oracular author- 
ity lies solely upon the willing shoul- 
ders of psychiatry. 

Massachu- 
setts offers a splendid illustration of 


The Commonwealth of 


the unquestioning tribute that the 
\merican taxpayer is willing to pay 
to psychiatry. Massachusetts has in 


vested forty million dollars in the 


establishment of a vast system of pub 
lic mental million 


dollars is annually paid for mainten 


hospitals. Ten 


ance of these institutions, housing 
30,000 persons, in the belief that it is 
only in such places that the mad or 
cured. Mil 


recently 


feeble-minded can be 


lions more have been 
demanded for this service to human- 
ity. 

Yet the members of the Great and 
General Court never seriously debate 
the policies or practical methods of 
the Department of Mental Diseases. 
If they 


they 


should, the first 
would discover is that 


evel thing 
the laws 
regarding the confinement and care 
of the insane constitute the finest test 
It is neces 
that the 


themselves are mentally 


of insanity ever invented. 


sary merely to show laws 
unsound to 
prove that the lawmakers themselves 
and the 


minded to submit 


feeble 
laws. It 
creates a tense situation for psychia 


were crazy public 


to such 


try when we ask how far are the psy 
chiatrists responsible for the insane 
laws of Massachusetts. 

Now that you happen to think of 
it, doesn’t it that 


any system of laws designed for the 


seem reasonable 


restraint and cure of the insane is 


liable to be based upon misunder 
standings of the problems of mental 
mirth 
If laugh- 


value, it 


diseases, which might cause 
even among the lunatics? 
ter has any therapeutic 
might be worth while to furnish our 
mental hospitals liberally with copies 
of the available at 


present to inmates. But it might be 


insane laws—not 
bitter mirth! 

Reflect that society has dubbed its 
courts of justice with a solemn order 
of cap and bells, to sit in judgment 
upon the irrational; to summon, in- 
dict and sentence such unaccountable 
wights as exhibit any annoying orig- 
inality of thought or conduct. Two 
physicians, three years out of any 
certified medical school—and, of 
never out of 

Mary Doe 


institution, for reasons 


course, jail—can clap 


John on into a mental 
them- 


The 


honorable judge, whose services are 


they 
selves do not fully understand. 


required in such proceedings, does 
not even have to lay his eyes upon 
the accused. Let us trust that this 
curious custom, deriving its origin 
from the dim past, does not represent 
the instinctive desire of an envious 
world to crush genius and standard- 
ize the human soul. 


MEANINGLESS MEASURE 


During an inspired moment, be- 
tween election campaigns, the mem- 
bers of the Great and General Court 
of Massachusetts, in February, 1936, 
gave cause for the following item in 
a Boston newspaper. ‘The bill defin- 
ing experts in insanity, who, as such, 
may testify as alienists in Massachu- 
setts courts, was ordered engrossed by 
the House. The measure was framed 
by Dr. Winfred Overholser, state com- 
missioner of mental diseases, but, in 
the course of its passage through the 
legislative committee on public wel- 
fare, it was rendered practically 
meaningless.” Be that as it may, the 
measure, so sedately engrossed, may 
hold up its unabashed head in the 
Company of not a few other statutes 
in Chapter 123 of the General Laws! 

The two cardinal purposes in all 
systems for the restraint of the insane 
are, first, to preserve the public safety 
and, second, to provide opportunity 
for private malice or exploitation. 
The laws that shackle the maniac who 
harbors an obsession to throw a 
wrench into the highly complicated 
machinery of this vaunted civiliza- 
tion are identical with those which 
serve the sinister greed or hate of 
husbands or wives or impatient heirs. 

Restraint of the insane has become 
a mass movement. Welfare and social 
service agencies have done yeoman 
labor in Massachusetts. They have 
most valuably assisted in corralling 
as insane a larger proportion of the 
population than can be boasted in 
any other state of the Union. This 
may mean progress! Insane statistics 
are expanding with veritable satyric 
leaps and bounds. Overcrowded 
institutions and an annual increase 
of five hundred inmates bear witness 
to the ability of these philanthropic 
organizations to handle the humble 
police duties of mental disease, leav- 
ing the psychiatrists time and energy 
to grapple with the major problems 
presented not only by our own 
statesmen and electorate, but those of 
all the civilized world. 

The exciting uncertainties of 
insane legal procedure in Massachu- 
setts are made even more dubious 


and horrific when the mental defend- 
ant hears from the American Bar 
Association, and eminent citizens that 
the practical canons of ethics of the 
district courts—where a majority of 
commitments are made—have sunk to 
depths that “constitute a challenge to 
the integrity of the entire legal pro- 
fession.”’ Even in official institutional 
reports we find that physicians of 
other schools do not exhibit unusual 
intelligence in distinguishing among 
the various forms of commitment. 

If an ordinary flat-footed police- 
man should tap you on the forehead 
and take you to the Boston Psycho- 
pathic hospital, “for observations”, 
you might reasonably feel that you 
would not be burned to death in 
whatever institution you were further 
detained. Laws designed for the pro- 
tection of insane persons, however, 
are apparently not regarded as bind- 
ing upon sane officials. Eighty elderly 
women were recently rescued from a 
holocaust at a public mental hospital 
in Massachusetts that was described 
by authorities as one among several 
fire traps. 

Legislation is never intentionally 
humorous; yet we find a law that per- 
mits a mental patient to receive his 
attorney, provided the superintend- 
ent or manager is of the opinion that 
“such visit would not be injurious to 
such person.” A patient may demand 
trial of his sanity by six peers, but 
only with the same assurance of 
results as if he should summon spirits 
from the vasty deep. All justice in 
the case rests with the Daniel who 
happens to sit upon his petition. 
Appointment of competent counsel, 
when the accused is a lunatic, is de- 
nied. That is a judicial favor gra- 
ciously extended, by contrast, to crim- 
inals. 





























“Gol Dern Woodpeckers’ 





He Is Nor Entit.Lep To Lire, 
LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT 
OF HAPPINESS 

The restrained mental patient, 
whose every act and thought is theo- 
retically controlled by the intelligent 
and benign psychiatric staff of the 
institution, whose incoming or out- 
going mail or telephone messages 
may be delivered or thrown into the 
waste basket, and whose physical and 
mental health may be subject to 
experimentation, is perilously near 
being a missing person. His best 
chances for early recovery and release 
lie in his poverty, social obscurity and 
the overcrowded state of public 
institutions. The periodic visits of 
state doctors on inspection are, figur- 
atively speaking, preceded by pub- 
licity and attended by a welcoming 
brass band. No patient is ever allowed 
to hold a confidential conference with 
a visitor, unless the situation is per- 
fectly understood by the physician in 
charge, and agreeable to him. 

For a shield against critical opin- 
ion, the psychiatrists have deeply 
implanted in public prejudice the 
conviction that nothing that a com- 
mitted person says is worthy of cre- 
dence. His word is taken from his 
mouth and destroyed. Among several 
formulas, this stands out: “The 
patient’s injuries were self-inflicted.” 
Psychiatrists have also a_ well-devel- 
oped system of mutual aid, esprit de 
corps, and can, in an emergency, 
fabricate facts in harmony. Thus the 
psychiatrist is curiously different from 
the general practitioner. 

After the publication, in 1908, of 
“A Mind That Found Itself”, by 
Clifford W. Beers, the alarmed pro- 
fession of psychiatry promptly took 
the placable author into camp and 
helped him found the mental hygiene 
movement, which has been a bulwark 
of defense for the practices of the pro- 
fession. 

Proof that the impressively entitled 
“International Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene” is merely a defense mechan- 
ism for psychiatry is revealed when 
we find that this organization was not 
recognized in plans for the Tercen- 
tenary of Harvard University. Har- 
vard, let it be noted, has considerable 
funds for the study of mental disease. 
When men of distinction in fields of 
knowledge ranging from “the ultra- 
centifuge”, through “neo-positivism”, 
even unto “the chemistry of sesquiter- 
penes” were nominated for the classic 
laurel and sheepskins of honorary 
degrees in the fellowship of educated 
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men, it gives rise to question why the 
lay founder of a pretentious organiza- 
tion for a broader and more humane 
popular understanding of mental dis- 
eases was completely ignored. 

Despite reforms attributable to the 
book of Beers, which is the bible of 
every asylum inmate in the land, the 
handicaps today of a person whom 
two physicians and a judge have 
declared insane are as paralyzing as 
those described nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago by Charles Reade, in 
his novel “Hard Cash.” Then it was 
“Don’t venture to approach him, sir; 
he is violent.” Today’s version is 
“Don’t listen to him, sir; he lies!” 

The great novelist characterized a 
certain procedure of the “mad ox” 
profession as “The Double Shuffle”. 
He wrote, “The prisoner whose wits 
and liberty have been signed away 
behind his back is not allowed to see 
the order and certificate on which he 
is confined—until after his release.” 
Today a mental patient has no unop- 
posed right whatever to examine the 
records by which he or she is 
restrained, either during or at any 
time after the period of commitment. 
Psychiatrists join with the judiciary 
in impounding all evidence that 
might damage professional reputa- 
Lions. 

Let us examine at random, among 
the insane statutes of Massachusetts, 
an exemplary candidate for an imag- 
inary Pulitzer prize for mentally 
defective legislation. Search for the 
definite legal responsibility of any 
official in a case of abuse of such 
means of rigorous persuasion of a 
patient “as muffs, mitts with lock 
buckles, waist straps, wristlets, ank- 
lets, camisoles, head straps, protection 
sheets”, or “therapeutical and chemi- 
cal restraint and confinement in a 
strong room”, the “prolonged bath, 
the hot or cold pack”, or “seclusion 
in solitary confinement” (see news- 
paper reference to iron cage) 

“or other device’! 

Responsibility is almost jestingly 
passed down through the superin- 
tendent, resident physician, assistant 
physician, ill-paid and occasionally 
brutal and ignorant keeper, and lost 
in an ethical vacuum. The legal 
requirement of an immediate report 
and official investigation of every use 
of any form of restraint can be ren- 
dered nugatory by the mere approval 
of its use by the superintendent. 

Can a sane person be legally con- 
fined in an asylum, through the 
malice or greed of a relative, as so 
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many lawyers assert? There are whis- 
pers that both the private and public 
mental hospitals are agreeably recep- 
tive for vapid Uncle Emerson, who 
was canny in buying stocks or bonds, 
and for pixilated Aunt Minerva, 
whose obsession is to be mildly 
annoying. For these darling but 
superfluous members of the family 
there appears to be a _ specially 
designed short-line belt system, from 
the expensive private sanatorium to 
the economical public mental hos- 
pital. 

The first step is the “voluntary 
commitment.” “No such person shall 
be detained more than three days 
after having given written notice of 
his intention or desire to leave the 
institution.” It is a cherished secret 
of the Department of Mental Dis- 
eases that the questionnaire upon 
which the “voluntary commitment” 
is based is identical with that for 
commitment as insane. It gives all 
the information needed to establish 
a diagnosis of insanity. 


LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL? 


Fancy such a palpable imposition 
being attempted against a criminal! 
What a universal howl would arise. 
Their right to roam society is safe- 
guarded against every scintilla of 
technical error. We may justly ask 
whether there is or ever was justice 
for the mentally sick. 

As for the promised release, within 
three days of the written intention or 
desire to leave the sanatorium: the 
patient may be committed as insane, 
within that period, by any two phy- 
sicians and a distant judge. If that 
scheme fails, it is possible, with the 
aid of the superintendent or pro- 
prietor of the institution, to persuade 
the patient to remain until a guard- 
ian has been appointed in some pro- 
bate court. After that the patient’s 
liberty is at the undisputed discretion 
of his guardian. 

There is no valid legal action that 
can be taken against those who con- 
spire to commit as insane a person 
who is not insane. The physicians 
who certify to insanity are immune, 
because it is impossible to prove in 
court the criminal falsity of a medical 
diagnosis of insanity. That is less 
surprising when we know that there 
is no standard definition of insanity. 
All legislative petitions to extend lia- 
bility for conspiracy to persons other 
than physicians have been defeated 
by the psychiatrists. 








There is no flaw in the defensive 
armor of psychiatrists. Cautious in 
promulgating their strange theories 
in public, protected from the public, 
which some time may become inquisi- 
tive and hostile, by a grim and primi- 
tive taboo even upon the word insan- 
ity in social converse, endowed with 
generous public subsidies—added to 
private fees—guarded by complete 
legal immunity, exercising great poli- 
tical influence through favors to legis- 
lators, accredited with the possession 
of occult knowledge in a science that 
few truly comprehend, surrounded by 
a sleek coterie of loyal colleagues, 
assuming credit for the cure of a dis- 
ease that often cures itself, the posi- 
tion of the psychiatrist is not suscep- 
tible to successful attack. He is 
untouchable! 

If you feel like calling the psychia- 
trist crazy, qualify your description: 
crazy like a fox! And just a word of 
caution: when psychiatrists go out for 
a killing, they travel in pairs. You 
may talk to one psychiatrist and 
escape with your liberty; but if you 
ever talk to two in company, you are 
lost! 





AUTUMN FRAGRANCE 
By CATHERINE Cate COBLENTZ 


It is not eyes alone that gather 
treasure 

In swirls of gold and crimson from 
the wind, 

For like the hound we take the final 
measure 

Of harvest fragrance—subtly chang- 
ing, thinned. 

The essence from the leaves beneath 
our feet, 

The frost-touched apples that the 
meadow holds, 

The new-ploughed field, flung odors 
strangely sweet 

Against the pungency of marigolds. 


These things we breathe against the 
winter days, 

These memories cherish until April 
wake, 

4nd once again along her springtime 
ways, 

New vials of beauty and of perfume 
break. 

God grant our hoarding last until the 
hour 

We scent the yielding earth that holds 
a flower. 


ANSWERS 
| Fo QUESTIONS ON Paces 6-7] 


1. Johnny Harvard, of course. 

2. “To educate in knowledge and 
godlynes the English and Indian 
youth.” The General Court of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay set aside 
4oo pounds for a “schoale or colledge” 
in 1636 and two years later John Har- 
vard, who had migrated to Charles- 
ton, Mass., left one half his property 
—800 pounds—for the erection of an 
institution to bear his name. 

3. Easy one. Henry Dunster. 

4. They received the first college 
diplomas ever given in the North 
American continent. 

5. The great Harvard 
tion (president, treasurer, 
lows). 

6. The college almost burned up. 

7. Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck. 

8. Homespun, just homespun. 

g. Harvard College became Har- 
vard University. 

10. A pill box. He 
M. D. (1788). 

11. The Medical College moved 
from Cambridge to Boston. 

12. In 1817 and 1819. 


Corpora- 
five fel- 


was the first 


Fourteen. 

14. Mr. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

15. Rev. Samuel Gilman. 

16. Charles William Eliot, thirty- 
five years old, went in that year. 

17. The Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women—changed in 
1894 to Radcliffe College. 


18. The first Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game was played in 1875, 


“Lampy” was founded the year after. 
Typical joke from the first issue of 
“Lampy” (no one is obliged to smile) 
ist Senior: How do you feel about 
your degree? end Senior: Well, I 
have decided to have my receipted 
term bills framed instead. 

Proverb for the semi-annual exam- 
inations( not so bad): “A can 
ask more questions in an hour than 
a wise man can answer in a day.” 


fool 


1g. Compulsory chapel was abol- 
ished. 

20. No, it was magenta. Tradi- 
tion has it that the famous Harvard 
oarsmen of 1858 established crimson 
as the Harvard color by tying crim- 
son silk handkerchiefs around their 
heads before the race. (The first 


Harvard-Yale crew race was in 1852). 
Later this was changed to magenta 
and then changed back. 
name of 


The early 


“Crimson,” the undergrad- 





uate daily, first issued in 1873, was 
“Magenta”. 

21. Lots of things happened. Ad- 
mission requirements were raised, the 
dean was created, 
history was added to the curriculum, 
the administration of the college was 


office ol modern 


reorganized, the student council was 
established. Various gifts were given 
University including — the 
Meteorological Observatory, the Bot- 
anic Museum, Soldiers Field, the Fogg 
\rt Museum, the Harvard Union. 

John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Roosevelt, Franklin’ D. 


to the 


22. Five. 


] heodore 
Roosevelt. 

23. Oddly 
removed to Concord during the siege 
of Boston. 

24. Increase Mather; Henry David 
Thoreau; Horatio Alger; Earl Derr 
Biggers who created Charlie Chan. 

25. That one was Mr. George F. 
Baker of New York. 

26. Because there are about 
million of them. 

27. “You can always tell a Har- 
vard man, but can’t tell him 
much.” 

28. Sixty-five 


enough, no—it was 


four 


you 
thousand ought to 
be if they aren't. 

2g. 1700; 7,800; 3,600. 

go. Mr. Jerome D. Greene, heaven 
help him. 











Exeter 

by Judge Henry Shute 
(Plupy) 

Bennington 


by Esther Morgan 
McCullough 


Youth’s Companion 
by Edward Frentz 























[Continued from page 16] 


Lennie kicked one heel against the 
road bed. “Good lord!” he said. 
“Good lord, but I'd like to see her!” 

“And then when she gets to going 
all over like a jelly in a 
thunderstorm * the man winked 
slowly three times and raised the tin 
whistle and began to play. The tune 


glass ol 








was thin and piping, but Lennie 
thought it better than any he had 
ever heard in his life. And the worst 
part of it was that his heels would 
No matter 
he tried to keep them still, that tune 
took hold of 


twist them 


begin to move. how hard 
his feet and seemed to 
to one side, and all the 
time he thought about the girl. 

“She must be about shaking herself 
to pieces by now,” Lennie said, but 
the man did not stop playing. All 
the while the notes were piping thinly 
into the heavy September air, his legs 
were sliding forward and back, twist 
ing at the knee, and his hips moving 
Suddenly, Lennie 
felt his hands slipping on the squash. 

‘The half and looked 
him straight in the eye and took the 
tin whistle from his lips. “When you 
see my girl you'll near split a gut,” 
he said. “That’s what you'll do. 
Why! Once, way down east where | 
come made _ twenty-five 
dollars dancing all one night.” 

Lennie heaved, and the man began 
to play again. But no matter how 
hard Lennie held the squash he could 
not keep from picturing the girl. 
Then squash slipped and he 
grabbed frantically, but just at that 
moment the man piped an extra loud 
and Lennie’s feet 
out and he fell on top of the squash. 


from side to side. 


man turned 


from, she 


the 


note one ol shot 

For a long time the man looked at 
Lennie before he pulled him to his 
feet. “he squash was split wide open, 
and the seeds were falling out into 
the road dust. 

“It’s too d--- bad you didn’t drop 
itona piece of plowed ground, now 
Then you could come back 
and get a lot of little squash.” 

The man paused and tooted an- 
other note on the tin whistle before 
putting it into his pocket. Then he 
tossed his jack knife to Lennie. “You 
Zo into the woods and get yourself a 
stick,” he said. “There's a h--- of 
a lot of comfort in whittling a stick 
when you're all het up.” 

Lennie did not answer as the man 
walked away. Then he opened the 
knife and began to cut a piece of the 


ain't it! 


squash and slowly eat it. A litile 
later he gathered up the squash seeds 
and put them in his pocket. Just 


then the wind changed and brough' 
the music of the band. Lennie placed 
one hand beside his ear and grinned. 
Then he began to run toward Barton 
the 


that were falling through a hole in 


Village, not even seeing seeds 
his pocket and making a trail behind 
him on the dusty road. 
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No. 6: 
MISS MARION PLUNKETI 




















fon . 
~) WINGING ONE OR TWO HUN- 
! : : 

(& f= DRED FEET in the air, 
e 


< ° 
— where the acci- 
—9 =) dent means disaster, is all 
in the day’s work to Miss Marion 
Plunkett of Newburyport, the only 
registered woman steeplejack in New 
England. 


slightest 


She paints steeples, gilds the tops 
factory stacks. 
Steeples are the easiest—with a rope 
around her waist and a brush in het 


of flag poles, cleans 


hand she works as easily as if she 
were painting her own kitchen. Flag 
poles are the dangerous—she 


must work alone and the pole may 


a7 YANKEE 


most 


crack. In her profession, she says 


with a shrug, there is only one acci 
dent. She likes smoke stacks least ol 
all—coveralls and a bathing cap are 
small protection against the soot and 
to the hazard of keeping her balance 
is added the hazard of keeping cleat 
The stacks are fin 
ished off by painting the inside of 
them Here she 
works with her partner, Paul “Red” 
O'Leary, of Exeter, N. H., 
of the National Steeplejack Associa 
tion. 


of the boiling tar. 
with scalding tar. 
president 

dlid she 


Well, it 


tomboy, 


you ask 
happen to be a steeplejack? 
was this way. She was a 
liked to climb everything in 
and was happier off the ground than 
little New 
buryport was accustomed to seeing 
the youngest Plunkett girl 
“Mike” 
the highest rigging in the 
She doesn’t know what it 


How in the world 


sight 


on. The salty town ol 
known as 
in trees, on roofs or climbing 

harbor. 
means to 
be dizzy on a height and likes to be 
in a crows-nest in a heavy sea. He 
ambition was to ride in an airplane 
but her father wouldn't let her. Mar 
ion kept her ears turned out and 
when she heard that a pilot at a 
nearby fair was offering a free ride 
to anvone who would demonstrate a 
parachute jump she asked for the job 
and got it. 

She had never been in a plane and 
after they had climbed a mile or so 
it seemed—she was told to dive out, 
head first. It does, she admits, give 
you a sort of funny feeling but she 
remembered to pull the cord which 
released the parachute, the parachute 





into an 
floated 


opened, pulled her gently 
upright 
peacefully to the ground. 


position and she 


Mr. O'Leary heard about this and 
grinned. He had been a football star 
for the Exeter High School, for the 
University of Pennsylvania and for 
the professional Quaker eleven. He 
liked excitement in his job so he went 
“Red” 
goo and needed a lightweight 


into steeplejacking. weighs 
ovel 
assistant to do flagpoles. “How about 
cutting out this parachute jumping,” 
he said to Marion, “and trying some 
thing safe?” 

Now they are partners and are also 
engaged. Marion works three or fou 
week, makes an 
$yo, and likes her job. 


days a average ol 

If you visualize a woman steeple- 
jack as someone rathet square, sooty 
Miss 
Plunkett is 23, weighs 130 pounds, is 


and masculine, you are wrong. 


graceful, clear-eyed and interesting to 
talk with. 
swell dancer and piano player. She 


Mr. O'Leary says she is a 


has a head of short brown curls and, 
soot or no soot, keeps her nails mani 
cured. 
athlete—early hours, not many cigar- 
ettes, no drinks at all. Her working 
costume is sneakers, navy slacks, navy 


She stays in training like an 


jersey—or, on warm days, white slacks 


and scarlet jersey. Days are seldom 
warm, however, on stacks and 


wind 


flag- 
poles. The whistles in het 
ears. 

“The higher I am,” 
better I like it. I get away from the 
crowd for one thing—that’s the worst 
They collect 

‘Highland 
Mary’ and ask me if I smoke camels. 
Well, no,” she admitted, “my family 
think much of the idea. 1 
haven't a mother but my father wasn't 


she says, “the 


part of the job, really. 
and cheer and call me 


don't 


what you might call anxious to have 
a steeplejack in the family.” Her 
hazel eyes twinkled. “He thought I 
ought to begin saving for my funeral 
expenses!” 








New England 


BOOKS 


Vermont— 
THIS IS VERMONT 
By Margaret and Walter Hard 
$3.00 


Best selling travel book 
of this season 


Massachusetts— 


EVERY DAY BUT 
SUNDAY 
By Jennie F. Copeland 
$2.50 


The romantic story of industry in a 
typical small town 


Maine— 
BRUCE, THE FISHERBOY 
By Lena K. Sargent 
$1.00 


The story of a boy on 
the Main Coast 


New Hampshire— 
REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Richard Francis Upton 

$3.00 


The story of the state’s beginnings 


Rhode Island— 
MERRY OUT-OF-DOORS 
By Lila Hurley 
$1.00 


A nature book for children 


Connecticut— 
OLD COVERED BRIDGES 
By Adelbert Jakeman 
$2.50 


The story of the few remaining bridges 


All published by 


STEPHEN DAYE 
PRESS 


Brattleboro, Vermont 








BOOK TALK 


By MAupEe W. SCHRADER 


Mrs. Schrader will speak over Sta- 
tion WFEA Tuesday, September 
First at Eleven A. M., D. S. T. 


FICTION 


Ever the Winds Blow, by Elliott Mer- 
rick. (Scribner $2.50) 


As the winds blow hot and cold, 
Elliott Merrick through his hero, 
Henry Frain, shows his discontent for 
conventional patterns and his fear of 
life. It becomes, chiefly, a portrait 
of a young man, early orphaned, liv- 
ing with a brother, later attending 
school and college, full of theories of 
life and never finding satisfaction. 
Like Negley Farson, looking forward 
to saving a little money, then trying 
new avenues of interest and escape, 
yet never achieving it until marriage, 
which brings new responsibilities. 
The purchase of a farm in Vermont 
brings his first real satisfaction. It is 
a robust novel; maybe too robust for 
some tastes. While not a great novel, 
it is honest, painstaking, and original. 
As the author’s home is now in Ver- 
mont and he claims his best thoughts 
come while he is milking a cow, per- 
haps that is why his last chapters, 
“Fear and Love,” and “And the 
Three,” are the most appealing. The 
poem of Elizabeth Coates seems 
meant for him: beginning “This 
green field is the masterpiece of many 
minds.” 


Let the King Beware, by Honore 


Morrow (Morrow $2.50) 


What transpired before the Revo- 
lutionary War has been the subject of 
many novels, but Mrs. Morrow has 
looked at the picture from a new 
angle and dramatized the story on 
English soil. Always a capable writer 
of light historical novels, this is her 
best since “Forever Free”. With a 
pleasant picture of King George III 
the leaders in Parliament, Lord 
North, Edmund Burke, William Pitt, 
together with Benjamin Franklin, 
agent of Massachusetts, lover of the 
Empire and the Colonies, a young 
man, Tristram Amory, who is an 
ardent loyalist, arrives upon the 
scene. Forced to abandon his New 
England home, where three genera- 
tions of Amorys had found shelter, 
he seeks a new home in old Devon, 





Trist- 


also the home of his ancestors. 
ram’s days at Court throw a new light 
on the crisis and King George’s share 


in it. The girl Margot Stuart, con- 
fidential friend to the Queen, quick- 
ens the pace of the story. Mrs. Mor- 
row’s flair for historical romance 
together with her interest in Ameri- 
can history has produced an absorb- 
ing and lively novel. 


GENERAL 


The Flowering of New England, 
1815-1865 by Van Wyck Brooks (Dut- 
ton $4). 


“It is hoped to publish the literary 
history of New England up to and 
through the present day,” so write 
the publishers. The author of this 
volume has unquestionably helped to 
direct critical thought since 1915, 
when his book, “America’s Coming of 
Age,” brought him to the attention of 
readers. He has helped the student 
of today to understand the beginnings 
of literary life on this continent. He 
has moulded public opinion through 
his ability to understand Emerson, 
Henry James, Mark Twain and many 
others, and through his interpreta- 
tions has influenced young writers, 
critics and the general public. As the 
author states, while the book is writ- 
ten in narrative form, he has not 
indulged in fiction. In his explora- 
tion of the background of “The Bos- 
ton of Gilbert Stuart,” “Harvard Col- 
lege in 1815,” “The Younger Genera- 
tion of 1840,” “Brook Farm,” “The 
Romantic Exiles,” and “The Saturday 
Club,” he has discovered the great lit- 
erary life-pattern of New England as 
Bancroft discovered the historical 
life-pattern. 


Revolutionary New Hampshire, by 
Richard Francis Upton. (Dartmouth 
College Publications $9). 


The theme of the book has the 
tang of Ph.D. thesis, yet Mr. Upton 
feels he has hardly scratched the sur- 
face. One cannot help but catch the 
feeling of the independent thinking 
and independent action of what was 
formerly the province and later the 
State of New Hampshire, which | 
firmly believe has continued up to the 
present day. In the opening chapter 
the fact is stressed that New Hamp- 
shire was never as “red” as Massachu- 
setts; always insistent on its right, yet 
at no time violent. 
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Few people realize that Paul 
Revere’s first ride of warning was to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. (also 
mentioned in “Let the King 
Beware.”) The book is valuable as a 
factual account, competent and illum- 
inating. 


Along New England’s Shores by A. 
Hyatt Verrill. (Putnam $3). 


“From the Heart of New England,” 
(his recently published book) to its 
shore-line, is but a step, yet Mr. Ver- 
rill seems much more at home in his 
book. Having lived on the shores of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, he is 
skillful in utilizing his acquaintance 
with this part of the country. Teem- 
ing with acute observations, his words 
glow with the fascination and quaint- 
ness of the old towns. His book is 
full of facts and fancies; his word pic- 
tures of Yankee Doodle Fitch and 
Samuel Smedley,—New England's 
greatest privateersman, together with 
tales of daring and adventure, ancient 
history and the recent Quoddy pro- 
ject, all have a line or a page as Mr. 
Verrill fulfills his purpose—“to bring 
to light many a forgotten incident, 
many a little known occurrence . . . 
as well as to picture the present day 
lure and beauty of the towns and cit- 
ies along New England shores.” Good 
of its kind and genuinely interesting. 


Abraham Lincoln and the Sleeping 
Sentinel of Vermont by Waldo F. 
Glover. (The Vermont Historical 
Society $1.50). 


This little book designed by Vrest 
Orton, illustrated with wood engrav- 
ings of the period and a daguerreo- 
type of Scott, has between its covers 
the direct and indisputable evidence 
of the truth of the story, that William 
Scott, falling asleep when on duty, 
was sentenced to death and later par- 
doned by the President. Mr. Glover 
has, for years, been sifting every new 
piece of evidence and has now placed 
it in its proper position historically. 
The Lincoln authority, William Bar- 
ton, in his biography of Lincoln 
(1925) called this incident a myth, 
which again fanned the flames. With 
the story of Mr. Glover's research, 
Vermont is assured the story of the 
Sleeping Sentinel has been verified. 
The monument for Scott standing in 
his home town of Groton, Vermont, 
will be a living memory. 
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Get acquainted with the 


Atlantic 


): RHAPS its outstanding articles on current affairs 
are the ones that have made the ATLANTIC 


“America’s Most Quoted Periodical” 


Business, travel, government, science, education, 
adventure, religion —— each will take on a new inter 
est and a richer meaning than ever for you because 
of the ATLANTIC’S fine articles. But along with 
these you will find those other more intimate papers 
of reflection and experience which have made the 
ATLANTIC, also, the most cherished and compan- 
ionable of magazines. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


5 months for $] 


(Regular Rate $4.00 a Year) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Mail to THE ATLANTIC 


10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Y¥9-36 


ASK US ANOTHER 


By BerH ToLMAN AND RALPH Paci 


FTER JUST A YEAR of these 
articles on the country 
dance, we thought it 
would be doing the right 





= 
thing to call a temporary halt and 
ask for any possible requests. Some 
requests have come in, and _ fortu- 
nately they are for dances which 


either we know, or our fathers, aunts 
or cousins twice-removed have always 
danced. We had worried a little in 
private for fear there might be a call 
for something that would completely 
stump us—something even the Smith 
sonian Institute or The Voice of Ex- 
perience would have no data on. But, 
as we say, we happen to know all ol 
them this time. 

First of all, we were quite flattered 
when Mr. J. S. Black of Stamford, 
Conn., asked us to decide the best 
way to do Old Zip Coon. As if we 
could decide! Like the Chorus Jig 
and many others, each locality seems 
to have its pet version, and sticks to 
it. And does it tickle our hearts to 
know that, in spite of all your con- 
veyor belts and mail-order 
there has as yet been no force big 
enough to standardize the 
dances. The following is the way we 
do Old Zip Coon in our locality, one 
out of a dozen existing versions, prob- 


houses, 


country 


ably: 
OLD ZIP COON 

First couple down the outside and 
back up the center 

(Second couple down the center and 
back up the outside at same time) 

First couple down the center and back 
up the outside 

(Second couple down the outside and 
back up the center at same time) 

First and second couples down the 
center together and back 

First couple cast off 

Right and left four 

Continue until all have done the fi 
ure 


o- 
5 


From Mrs. Grace O”Toole — of 
Quincy, Mass. comes a twin request 
for Devil’s Dream and a “real Irish 
hornpipe”. O.K. Mrs. O”Toole, but 
we want to tell you a little something 
about them first. Fifty years ago no 
contra was in more popular demand 
than Devil’s Dream (which bears a 
decided resemblance to Old Zip 
Coon, by the way). Some people say 


that the Devil originated after Old 


Zip Coon, and others are as certain 
that Old Zip is an outgrowth of the 
Devil. One school of thought is 
right, indeed; but which has 
never been decided. 
DEVIL’S DREAM 
First couple down the outside and 
back 
(Foot couple up the center at same 
time) 
First couple down the center, back, 
cast off 
(Foot couple up the outside at same 
time) 
First four ladies chain 
First four right and left 
Continue until all have done 
ure 


one, 


the fis 


J 


\ “real Lrish hornpipe” leaves us a 
wide range of tunes from which to 
make a choice. Apparently there are 
as many Irish hornpipes as there once 
were pipers to play them. While the 
English were the originators of the 
hornpipes, the Irish took them up 
enthusiastically (see previous article 
on hornpipes). Here is a bit from the 
Rakes of Mallon (once called Mar- 
low) which pops into mind: 

When we go to Dublin town 

All the gossoons stamp and frown 
But all the colleens gather round 

For we are the rakes of Marlow. 

(This is the most respectable of 
the scores of verses once sung to the 
tune). ‘The following is a hornpipe 
which will appeal to all lovers of this 
dance: 

IRISH HORNPIPE 
First couple balance, down the center 
Balance at foot, up the center and 
cast off 
Cross right hands half 
hands back 
Right and left fou 

The tune most often played for this 

was Peter Street. 


round, left 


To get the most en- 
joyment out of the figure, one should 
intricate bal- 
However, so few people 


be a master of several 
ance steps. 
are able to do these steps that you 
to dance it be- 


cause of failure in knowing them. 


should not hesitate 


We have been 
people for a Miss 
Brown's Reel. This is a grand one 
for those who like to swing: 

MISS BROWN’S REEL 
First lady swing second gentleman 
First gentleman swing second lady 
First couple down the center 
Back, cast off, and balance four 


asked by several 


description — of 











Swing partners 
Right and left four 
Continue until everyone is giddy 


And here is another version of the 
celebrated Opera Reel, one way hav- 
ing been described earlier: 

OPERA REEL 

First couple balance, down the cen- 
ter and remain at foot of set 

Second couple balance, down the 
center to foot 

Right and left four at the foot 

Both couples up the center 

First couple down the outside and 
remain at foot 

Second now proceed, etc. 


Swedish immigrants are responsible 
for the introduction of the following 
dance. In any gathering where there 
is a man-shortage, this dance is de- 
servedly popular, for each man takes 
care of two partners, one on either 
Well we remember The 
(he had a 
name but nobody ever called him by 


side of him. 
Big Swede in our town 


it) as he used to stride out to dance 
A grin cut his face 
in two and his blond head sat_per- 
fectly erect on his huge body, as if he 
were entertaining an imaginary Car- 
buncle on the back of his neck. 


with two dames. 


An anonymous request from Wal- 
doboro, Maine, asks the name of the 
dance which Mellie Dunham, Maine's 
famous fiddler, brought back to pop- 
ularity. This piece is the Cincinnati 
Hornpipe. It was a thrilling sight to 
see Mellie bowing this piece close to 
the bridge to give it that loud and 
penetrating tone which always picks 
up the spirit of any dance hall. This 
happens to be one of our favorite 
hornpipes, also. Here are the steps 
for it: 

CINCINNATI HORNPIPE 
First two couples balance, half right 
and left 
Balance again, half right and left to 
place 
First couple down the center 
Back, cast off, right and left four. 


SWEDISH DANCE 
Form as for Portland Fancy 
1. All forward and back twice, join- 
ing hands 
Each gentleman balance 
site lady on his right, and swing 
Balance opposite left-hand lady, 
and swing 
sack to place, and all forward 
and back; forward again and 
pass through to next set 
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2. All torward and back twice 
Top ladies (the ones on outside) 
and opposite gentleman, three 
hands around, back to place 
Other two ladies and opposite 
gentleman, three hands 
around, and back to places 
All forward and back, forward 
again and pass through to 
next set 
3. All forward and back twice 
Four ladies cross right hands 
once around 
Four ladies cross left hands back 
to places 
Six hands around 
All forward and back, forward 
again and pass through to next 
set 
All these figures are now repeated, 
and so on until the prompter ends the 
dance or some poor hapless man, not 
quite so Swedish in stamina, faints of 
exhaustion. 





THE LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Litchfield, Connecticut 


A small elementary school which carries on the 
best traditions of the New England family 


Cuartes FrepericK 
EARLE 


Brusiz, Principal 


Everett Sarckxa, Headmaster 








HARDY FLOWERS 


Perennial flowers for New Eng- 
land gardens are ready for trans- 
planting now. A complete stock 
of old and new varieties. 


BURBREC PHLOX 
COLLECTION $1.50 


One Each of 8 Selected Varieties 


BURBREC NURSERIES 
1260 Mass. Ave., Lexington, Mass. 


Visit our display gardens 
Catalog on request 








LEARN TO RE-SEAT 
YOUR CHAIRS 


Have you a 
hair, stool or 
ench that you 
would like to re- 
seat? We will 
teach you how 
to do it 
ither 

Rush, 

Splints, 
Rush, 


ing 


Use 
Ca ne, 
Reed, 
Fibre 

Cane Web- 

or Grass 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 
ONLY 10c 





Send 


10c 


Book and price list explaining how to do Seat 
Weaving. 


today for our illustrated Instruction 


THE H. H. PERKINS CO. 


259 SHELTON Ave. New HAVEN, Conn. 
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MORE D&O 


Did you know that peat digging 
was, and is, as native to some parts 
of New England as to Ireland? Miss 
Lillian Hogan of East Povidence, R. 
I. tells this peat digging story: 

While thousands of residents of 
New England cities, as well as cities 
and towns all over the country, were 
worrying over the problem of fuel 
this past winter, families on 
Block Island met the situation as did 
the early settlers on this disjointed 
bit of Rhode Island. They “tugged” 
or in other words, they dug the peat 
from bogs right on their own prop- 
erty, and put it through a process 
which, at the end of thirty days, pro- 
duced coal. 

And this is how it happened! 
Seven years ago a young married cou- 
ple (Mr. and Mrs. Otto Mitchell) 
bought the farm known as the Tom 
Rathbone property on the Island. It 
consisted of thirteen acres, on which 
were a large, rambling farm house, a 
peat house, several hen houses and a 
goose house. 


two 


The fishing business was thriving 
then, and a ton of coal at $16.50 per 
ton, plus a dollar charge for carting 
it from the dock to the house, did not 
seem such a luxury; but there hasn't 
been much market for fish during the 
past few years, and, too, the last three 
winters have been extremely 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell 


cussing their worry with a seventy 


cold. 


were dis 


five year old neighbor, Mr. Smith 
Sprague. Mr. Sprague asked why 


He 
when he was a small boy, he used to 
help his father and grandfather tug 
for their fuel, and he would gladly 
tell them how to go about it. 


they didn’t tug? remembered 


It was thirty years since any peat 
had been dug on the Island, but the 
Mitchells were willing to try out Mr. 
Spragues’ proposition. If it was suc 
cessful, then they would divide the 
results of their labor with him. 

Early the next morning, Mr. 
Sprague and Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell 
were out at the edge of the swamp 
(for peat is always found on the edge 
of swamps), ready to start. First they 
lined out a space six by twelve feet, 
and began to dig. They dug down 
nine feet before they came to the 
peat, and they had to dig fast as the 
water from the swamp was seeping in. 
Trunks of old trees hindered theit 
progress. At last the water became 
knee deep, they abandoned the pit, 
and dug another about the same size. 
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LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 


"A Gem In The Green" 
A Modern New England Hostelry 
of the Highest Standard 
Thomas E. Kane, Manager 
George B. Deyett, Ass't. Mgr. 


Excellent Cuisine 
Reasonable Rates — Fireproof 
Special Fall and Winter Rates 
to Week-End Parties 
. On Route No. 5 ° 














TO WRITERS OF BIOGRAPHY 


We are seeking a limited number of 
book-length manuscripts. Acceptable 
material will be published on the usual 
royalty basis without expense to the 
author. 

WALLACE HEBBERD, Puauisner 


(INCORPORATED) 
GILMANTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE $2.50 
offered to anyone who could name 
the location of the photo printed on 
page H of the June remains 
unawarded inasmuch as none of the 
contestants were able to name 
locality. The photo was taken in 
Wilton, Conn., and, they tell us, 
could have been located by the size of 
the oak. 
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Altogether, they dug six of these pits, 
over a period of two weeks. 

The next step was to move it over 
to the next lot. The three-year-old 
oxen labored hard; it was a most diffi- 
cult thing to get them to back up to 
the edge of the swamp. In an adjoin- 
ing lot, the peat was spread out over 
the ground. Looking very much like 
mud and decayed leaves, it was a light 
reddish-brown color at first, but grad- 
ually became darker, finally becoming 
“coal black”. An interesting fact 
observed by the writer was that, 
although the peat had lain there for 
so many years, there were no bugs or 
worms in it, and compressed leaves 
were as perfect in color and form as 
though they had just fallen from the 
trees. 

Now, this is where Mrs. Mitchell's 
part came in. ‘The peat had to be 
rolled into balls and left for ten days 
to dry in the sun. Then the balls 
were turned over to allow the other 
side to dry for ten days. Down on 
her knees, Mrs. Mitchell kneaded and 
patted the peat, then rolled it into 
large balls. When the sun had dried 
one side sufficiently. Mrs. Mitchell 
spent a day turning the balls over. 
When this side was dry, the balls were 
“shocked” or piled in pyramid form 
to allow the air to penetrate, much as 
a farmer shocks his corn. When an- 
other ten days had elapsed, the balls 
were piled onto the truck and carted 
over to the peat shed at the rear of 
the house. 

In early days, every house on Block 
Island had a peat shed. It was either 
at the rear of the house, or adjoining 
it. 

The first cargo of real coal was de- 
livered to the Island in 1745. Grad- 
ually, peat digging became a thing of 
the past with the acquisition of coal 
stoves, until, thirty years ago, there 
was not a peat digger on the Island. 
While other residents were worrying 
about the cost of coal last winter, the 
Mitchell and Sprague families were 
cosy and warm, with plenty of coal 
in their sheds. 

A common stove unit will burn 
about two bushels of peat any ordin- 
ary winter day, also making a good 
fire for cooking. ‘The 250 bushels 
which they tugged last September was 
more than sufficient for their needs. 

Without doubt, there have been 
lots of tugging parties at Block Island 
this summer, and the local coal dealer 
may see a large deficit in his coal 
profits. 


CONTRIBUTOR’S 
NOTES 


SEWELL Forp explains that he just 
had to write something about Sum- 
mer Theatre folks. He has been sur- 
rounded by them for two seasons, for 
they have taken over a red barn near 
his Summer home in West Keene, 
N. H., even commandeered his spare 
“I was somewhat snooty to 
‘em at first”, he admits. ‘Lot of bare- 
legged young play actors. Huh! But 
I was wrong. Interesting youngsters, 
they turned out to be; earnest, ambi- 
tious, intelligent. And when it comes 
to working at their jobs—say, I've 
watched them at it! They've got an 
ant colony looking like a P. W. A. 
squad under a blind foreman. And 
if I razz them a bit it is only because 
I know they can take it.” 

DonaLp G. TRAYSER is Cape Cod 
correspondent for both the Boston 
Globe and the Associated Press. 

Heven M. Ricuarps is the daugh- 
ter of one of Bowdoin’s old profess- 
ors. She now lives in Nashua, N. H., 
where she is president of the 
Women’s Club. 

NYLEEN NEWTON, a native of Con- 
cord, N. H., graduated from Tufts 
and then worked as reporter on the 
Concord Monitor. Married now to 
Robert Drew Morrison, her occupa- 
tion at the moment is learning to 
cook. 

Joyce SHERMAN, really an alias, says 
that her name is a favorite family 
yarn. “My great-grandfather’s name 
was Woolley and he owned a woolen 
mill in Vermont. Woolley is my mid- 
dle name and I am secretary to the 
wool buyers of a large wool textile 
corporation. My pen name combines 
two ancestral names of Marshfield 
and Medford, Mass.” 

Harry Etmore Hurp, born in 
Goshen, N. H., spent many years in 
“Whitmanesque wanderings” over 
the earth. Previous to receiving de- 
grees from Harvard and Boston Uni- 
versities, he was one of the first wire- 
less telegraph operators in America, 
copying distress messages from all of 
the early wrecks, and sailing to far 
ports. For eighteen years he was a 
clergyman. After serving as Chaplain 
in the army (and receiving Chaplain’s 
Medal), he resigned his metropolitan 
pulpit and became a cowboy in the 
Far West. In addition to his books, 
his stores, poems and essays have 
appeared in over two hundred pub- 
lications. 


rooms. 


After W. E. Pappock graduated 
from Mass. State College and Agri- 
cultural College, he worked for the 
U. S. D. A. on corn borer control, 
worked in Vermont sugar bush and 
in a large orchard in Vermont. . In 
1929 he took on the market reporting 
job for the Mass. Dep't. of Agricul- 
ture at Worcester and is still at it. 
When he is not working, he fishes or 
hunts woodchucks, works in his flower 
garden or turns out wooden soldiers 
on his lathe. Hiking around the 
Vermont hills, bowling (average 94.3 
last season) and keeping his pipe 
filled with tobacco are his favorite 
athletic pastimes. 

CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ was 
born in Hardwick, Vt., came to 
Washington in 1918 and married Dr. 
W. W. Coblentz, Physicist of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Con- 
tributor to magazines for some years, 
she also founded and edited for three 
years The Carillon. Her first book, 
Animal Pioneers will be published by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press this fall. 

ALFRED MorAnG was born in Ells- 
worth, Maine in 1go1. He aban- 
doned his work as a violinist and 
painter when he found that his real 
interest lay in telling a story. At the 
suggestion of Erskine Caldwell he 
submitted his first story. He has had 
about fifty eight stories published to 
date in magazines ranging from 
Frontier and Midland to Life and 
Letters of London, two of which 
have been reprinted in the O’Brien 
Best Short Story collections. Because 
he has been so successful with his 
humorous stories of the Downeasters 
he knows so well, Mr. Morang’s ideas 
on Yankee humor in general are in- 
teresting. “I think Yankee humor 
should always be done without humor 
in mind; but the Yankee writer, like 
the Yankee cracker box philosopher, 
has a special way of looking at life, 
both tragic and otherwise. If the 
result happens to be humorous or 
tragic, it is only that the events of 
the story have made it so, and beyond 
the writer’s control.” 

While ARTHUR BLANCHARD was at 
Harvard he organized “Baker’s Doz- 
en”, the immediate predecessor of 
Prof. Baker’s “47 Workshop”; wrote 
several stories and plays including 
“Society's Backyard” and “The 
Whistling Oyster”. He is the inventor 
of the Thinking Machine, a patented 
literary device, which includes the 
“Story Plot Machine”, “Epigram Ma- 
chine” and “Rime Machine”. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


DANIEL WEBSTER LikED To PLow 


Daniel Webster found much pleas- 
ure indulging in drinking hard liquor 
and in making speeches. Everybody 
knows that much about him. But not 
many know that he also liked to 
plow. He was a believer in deep till- 
age and had a special plow made 
which was 12 feet long and which 
turned a furrow 12 to 14 inches deep. 
Eight oxen pulled it. 

“When I have hold of my big 
plow,” wrote Webster, “in a brush- 
covered pasture and hear the roots 
crack, see the stumps go under the 
furrow out of sight, and observe the 
clean, mellow surface of the land, I 
feel more enthusiasm than comes 
from my encounters in public life in 
Washington.” 


Wuite O_p MEN MARVEL 


All over the country that were built 
where water power might be devel- 
oped, have either been turned into 
homes or torn down so that their 
timbers might be used for houses 
loved by collectors of Early American 
furniture and things. Grist mills and 
textile mills have suffered the same 
fate. Henry David Nadig tells what 
happened at Silvermine, Conn., in a 
poem printed in the New York Sun. 
It was sent to us by our good writer 
friend Robert R. Updegraff. 

Where neighbors’ double teams once 


drew 

Ripe grain for grinding, there were 
few 

Who thought that any change would 
come 


To interrupt the river's hum. 

And Davis's Mill long held domin- 
ion— 

Best grist around, in men’s opinion. 

But auto, artist, turn of times 

Had mitigated millers’ dimes. 

So, growing to decrepitude, 

The mill and dam had then accrued 

A weathered gray and moss-grown 
sheen. 

A mellow monument they'd been 


ANKE€ 


When one keen artist the 
place 

He raised the building from its base 
A few feet higher, kept the pier 

Of stone, the wheels, for atmosphere. 
The spillway was allowed to flow 
The same way that it used to go. 

A home from ancient timbers grew 
Upon the site the miller knew. 

And Silvermine still ripples by, 
Pleasing the artist's ear and eye; 
While old men marvel, with a sigh. 


bought 


SoME NEw ENGLAND WORKMEN 


For ten years we have been dealing 
with New Hampshire carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, painters, men who 
lay up stone walls, and all sorts of 
workmen. Our experience is that they 
are far more trustworthy than the 
city breed. By taking them into 
partnership with us, by making them 
feel that we are working together for 
a result desirable to all concerned, we 
get along perfectly. We have yet to 
have our first quarrel with a 
tractor. 

In Vermont, where Frederic F. Van 
de Water, the writer, bought and 
remodeled a farmhouse, workmen are 
much the same. Going directly against 
the advice of his city friends, who told 
him to watch the avaricious natives 
or they would steal his eye-teeth, this 
New Yorker surrendered completely 
to the workmen on the job, told them 
frankly that he and his wife knew 
nothing about building, and that they 
should: have to trust the workmen to 
carry out the plans. 

That took the men right into part- 
nership. The men accepted this as a 
responsibility. Immediately they 
found ways to save the owner money. 
The chief builder thought the chim- 
ney too large. He could see no sense 
in using so many bricks when a 
smaller chimney would do the work 
just as well. A compromise was 
effected. 

Our experience is that the native 
workmen will help those who do not 
come to the country with I-am-from- 


con- 
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the-city-and-thus-know-it-all airs. One 
city man, an educator, thought he 
was a trader and used to go about 
looking for bargains. What the 
natives did to him in palming off use- 
less old equipment and poor quality 
animals was laughable to us noncom- 
batants. Had he gone to the same 
natives and said, “I need help in get 
ting started and count on you to help 
me,” most of them would have helped 
him to find real bargains. 

This doesn’t mean that all natives 
are angels. They are human beings. 
They react to decent treatment just 
as city folks do. In every community 
are leaders to whom the city person 
may go for advice and help. Here on 
the Mountain Road we simply tell 
Ernest Hunter what kind of work we 
want done and he will find for us 
the local workman best fitted for the 
job. In nearly every community 
lives some man like him who makes 
a generous contribution to the enjoy 
ment those from the city find in their 
country home. 


IN New ENGLAND Forests 


In the early part of Stevenson's 
Inland Voyage you will find a charm- 
ing description of a forest. He calls 
a forest a city of nature’s own, full of 
hardy living things where the citizens 
themselves are in the houses 
public monuments. What he 
about that little forest in France may 
be said with even more truth about 
the greater forests in New England. 
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Photo by Ralph F. Blood 


People from inland states love the 
Maine because every now and then they may be 
delighted by the sight of some old wessel like 
this, The tug is pushing the last of the five- 
masters into a wharf in Portland harbor 


coast of 


Trees, he says, are the most civil 
society. A forest is the most imposing 
piece of nature’s repertory, giving 
color to the light, giving perfume to 
the air. 

“Heine wished to lie like Merlin 
under the oaks of Broceliande,” he 
wrote. “I should not be satisfied with 
one tree; but if the wood grew 
together like a banyan grove, I would 
be buried under the tap-root of the 
whole; my parts should circulate from 
oak to oak; and my consciousness 
should be diffused abroad in all the 
forest, and give a common heart to 
that assembly of green spires, so that 
it also might rejoice in its own loveli- 
ness and dignity. I think I feel a 
thousand squirrels leaping from 
bough to bough in my vast mausol- 
eum; and the birds and the winds 
merrily coursing over its uneven, leafy 
surface.” 

Properly to enjoy a forest one must 
wander through it without having a 
destination. Not that one cannot 
enjoy the trees as one travels through 
with one’s mind on a goal, but the 
enjoyment is not so keen as that 
which comes to a wanderer who is 
ready at any instant to surrender to 
the spell of the woods and drop down 
and sit for hours with his back 
against a great tree trunk. Most of 
the great joys of life come through 











surrendering. Just as Stevenson 
imagined his body serving to feed the 
trees, so one may imagine one’s spirit 
to be the same spirit that animates 
the millions of leaves that rustle in 
the breeze. A forest gives one an 
opportunity to use all the imagina- 
tion one may have. 


SUNDOWN IN BERKSHIRE 


During the summer months Line 
Harger lives at Monterey, in the 
Berkshire Hills of western Massachu- 
setts. He looks upon life through the 
eyes of an old newspaper man whose 
affection for the country where he 
has lived and worked seems to in- 
crease with the years. He sees more 
than most people. His imagination 
tells him things. At the close of a 
day these thoughts flit through his 
mind: 

Into the torn sunset of Stockbridge’s 
main street, past the Indian 
chief's grave, 

Rides a neurotic New Yorker in a 
swanky Ford whistling a jazz 
composed by a Galician in Brook- 
lyn; 

In a two story “block” in Great Bar- 
rington a rouge-lipped girl of 
Latin strain 

Is noisily pulling the last sheet out of 
her typewriter; 














in Casco Bay, 
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The thought that comes to mind as one looks at this picture taken aboard a little sailing craft 


Maxcy 


Maine, is that these young people are apparently living in a paradise where health 


and happiness and fine strong bodies are taken as a matter of course The 2400 miles or more 
o’ Matne coast, with hundreds of little harbors, 
islands, give joy to the visitors who love the sea. 


coves, inlets, and with literally thousands of 








Two papermakers are walking froma 
mill in Dalton 

Talking about a meeting of 
Knights that night; 

On a farm in Windsor a small tow- 
headed boy baptized Ezra 

Is peering from the threshold toward 
the telegraph poles for his 
daddy’s car; 

The calling of Eagle’s newsboys—the 
hoof-beat and bellowing of the 
cows— 

The rush hour to the 
automobiles—the 
geons— 

The rise of the evening star above 
pine woods on Pontoosuc Lake. 

Little merchants pompously switching 
on electric display lights. 

The clatter of dishes—the hiss of 
steam under the bridge at the 
American House; 

Young girls, chattering hurriedly, 
powder their faces in dressing 
rooms of department stores; 

On the darkened heights of Greylock 
the mountain flowers huddle to 
sleep before the gold; 

In the Langdon store in Monterey a 
man is looking at the comics of 
last Sunday’s Boston newspaper; 

On the outskirts of Sandisfield a man 
lying in an underbrush 

Is breaking the law aiming his gun 
at a solitary pheasant. 

On a porch of a boarding house in 
Housatonic a bobbed-haired mid- 
dle-aged seamstress 

Is reading a love letter from a college 
boy and smoking a cigarette; 

A truck full of roadbuilders is pulling 
into Troy's Garage in West 
Stockbridge; 

In a store in Adams a hesitating Savoy 
farmer is examining a radio; 

At a lonely bend in the Williams 
River a school of brown trout are 
rising at flies— 

It is sundown in Berkshire. 

Now, having read that, why not 
amuse yourself by listing for your 
pleasure and not for publication the 
things you see in your own neighbor- 
hood with both your physical eyes 
and the eyes of your mind? 
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Anp He Let His BEARD Grow 


What follows is an unexpurgated 
extract from a letter received from H. 
B. Neal, a Boston business man, who 
has sense enough to dash off to the 
country when the strenuous life of the 
city threatens to rob him of serenity. 

“I had a bad night Thursday,” he 
writes, “and got up Friday morning 
in a disgusting mood. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


estates, old farms, camps and shore 


the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 




















Country Realty 


| trust the Yankee! 


Will you who want a country home 
trust me to find it? 


Have now a fine summer home with 
all modern conveniences, two miles from 
Bristol Village and Newfound lake beach. 
Beautiful location. 


David B. Plumer 


BRISTOL, N. H. 


























easant place to stop. 





Carpenter's Tourist Home 
255 Pleasant St., Berlin, N. H. 





“Oh, I didn’t kick the pup or beat 
the wife and children but that is 
about the way I felt. At the office 
everything seemed to be going wrong 
and I growled around like a dog with 
quills in his nose. After I had bawled 
out several loyal and hard working 
employees and had a secretary on the 
verge of tears I came to myself a bit 
and said “You cussed fool, why do you 
go around spoiling everyone’s life by 
injecting the bile of your liver into 
the system of everyone that comes in 
contact with you.’ 

“Whereupon I called the good wife 
and told her that I was going out of 
town and wouldn’t return until Sun- 
day morning. 
ears without 


Welcome words to her 
doubt although she 
didn’t say so. Jumped into the flivver 
and headed toward camp. Stopped 
in the last town, got some grub and 
ordered the lumber to: build a tool 
shed that has been needed a long 
time. 

“The lumber arrived and I went to 
work. I took my ugliness out on 
every piece of board I sawed and 
every nail was a personal enemy of 
mine. I bet I drove the head of every 
nail a quarter of an inch below the 
surface of the wood. Worked as hard 
as I could drive myself until it was 
so dark that I could no longer see 
what I was doing and then hit the 
hay pile and slept like a top until 
five thirty next morning. 

“Hated to get up then but the birds 
were singing and the morning was 
sweet so I piled out and drove the old 
muscles as hard as I could until noon. 
After lunch I stretched out in the 
long grass under the mulberry tree 
and slept an hour and a half. Fin- 
ished the job in the evening, read 
The Mountain Road (no kidding) 
for a half hour and went to bed. The 
old alarm clock woke me at seven and 
I whistled most of the ninety miles 
from camp to home. Felt swell and 
this morning all those problems 
didn’t amount to a thing—and the 
tool shed is finished. 

“Say, what than a cold 
drink out of a well on a hot day on 
a fifteen 


cles?” 


is better 


minute rest for tired mus 


How Tuey Love Nature! 

It is a pity that I was raised in 
newspaper offices and therefore have 
no knowledge of profanity. There 





in NEW ENGLAND 


IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 





IN New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. 

In the morning you can stand on a moun- 
tain top, with a glorious panorama of woods, 
lakes, streams and white-spired villages be- 
neath you. 

On that same afternoon you can be swim- 
ming or boating on a crystal-clear lake. Or you 
can be sailing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore 
breeze. 

It's possible almost anywhere in New Eng- 
land to play golf in the afternoon and attend 
a “summer theatre” at night. 

Come and enjoy delicious shore dinners. 
Come and enjoy your favorite sport in a cli- 
mate which stays cool all summer. 


BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New 
England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 
cihic vacation information Tear out the 
coupon now 
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New ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
YAN-16. 
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Open during September and October 


MAYFLOWER INN 


ON THE SEA 
Martin Pt.. Friendship. Me. 


Balmy Days - Exquisite Foliage 
Colorful Sunsets - Open Fireplaces - Books 
Duck Shooting - Deep Sea Fishing 
Tennis 
Acres of Woods - Rare Birds 
Distinctive Colonial Atmosphere 
Modern Appointments Moderate Rates 
Excellent Table - Lobsters 















WILSON COTTAGES (white Mountains) Jackson, N. H. 


Open until October 30th 


Ideal for rest seekers, family groups, 
and strenuous youth. Large estate, 
high in mountains. Wonderful near 
view of Mt. Washington from 1,200 
feet elevation. Exquisite Fall foliage. 
Activities: mountain climbing, tennis, 
golf, dancing, fishing, hunting. Bathing in 90 ft. pool on lawn. Rooms in hotel or 
private camp. Bountiful table, delicious milk and cream. Cool, clean, remarkably free 
from flies and mosquitos. 150 acres of forest, field and streams. Rates $15 to $20. 


Write for Booklet to WILSON COTTAGES, Jackson, N. H. 











Che Lodge 


A DELIGHTFUL, ALL-YEAR 
VACATION RESORT 
Center of the Mt. Mansfield 
region, in the heart of Vermont's 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, 


information on request 


ROBERT L. ISHAM, Manager. 


Smugglers’ Notch 


Stowe ~ Uermonm~ 


touring 
from 














are times when one is handicapped by 
the lack of low class barroom educa- 
tion. Right now I need a liberal sup- 
ply of cuss words, the more pungent 
the better. A party of suburbanites 
from Massachusetts parked their car 
near our brook and left behind them 
an assortment of tin cans, paper 
boxes, newspapers and string. I'll 
have to get a box and spend half an 
hour cleaning up their mess. 

One of the most amusing stories is 
told by J. P. McEvoy, the writer, who 
has a country place in Vermont. He 
planted some mountain laurel at his 
gateway. “One day,” as he tells the 
story, “along the main highway came 
two hikers, male and female from the 
city. The girl, resplendent in silk 
stockings, high heels and knickers that 
faithfully reported her ‘anatomy, 
paused in front of my _ beautiful 
mountain laurel, walked through the 
gateway and broke off three or four 
of the largest branches. She then pro- 
ceeded on her way, playfully beating 
her escort with them. I broke all 
known records going down that road 
after her, and caught up with her and 
her escort. Hoping they would resent 
my torrid observations to the point 
where they would want to fight, and 
I could honestly tear them both limb 
from limb, I continued to cuss them 
out long after I was out of breath. 
When finally I stopped, she looked at 
me with honest amazement in her big 
blue eyes and said, ‘How can you 
talk like that to a Nature lover?’ ”’ 








THE CRACKER BARRELL PRIZE CONTEST 


Mentioned in the July and August Yankee closed on August 15th last. The subject of the 
contest was: How to create a better understanding between Country and City Yankees. Three 
prizes were offered for the best lettters on this subject, of 15, 10 and 5 dollars, respectively, 
plus a year’s subscription. 


The First Prize goes to A. Wallace Canney of North Westchester, Connecticut. 

Second Prize: Edna Faith Connell, 27 Crescent St., Rutland, Vermont. 

Third Prize: Mrs. Josephine Perkins, So. Weymouth, Mass. 

Honorable mention: Ned Belcher, 563 Frost Road, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

The letters, and Mr. Belcher’s poem will appear in the October Yankee. Checks to the win- 
ners are in the mail. 


Watch The October Yankee For Announcement of the Next Cracker Barrel Contest 


DANBURY FAIR 


Danbury, Conn. 
OCT. 5 TO 10, 1936, (Inc.) 
Monday, Oct. 5th 
LUCKY TEETERS HELL DRIVERS 
TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. 
HARNESS RACES 
AUTO RACES — SAT. OCT. 10 


Write for Premium List 


G. M. NEVIUS, Sec'y 
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UNDER THE HAMMER 
In Quest of a Kettle 


By Witt1AmM B. Cromsie 


OMEONE HAS SAID that “His- 

tory is only fiction with 
white whiskers’; another, 
“All history is bunk.” 
Both may be worth thinking about, 
especially if you have found that his- 
tory is often biased; for instance, a 
history of the Civil War written by 
a Northern General, another by a 
Southern Colonel. The Bible relates 
that “All men are liars.” It does not 
mention women, taking it for granted 
that they come by it naturally. Is it 
innate in the female? Or a sort of 
congenital protection carried along 
from the cave-man days? 

After a perusal of Stackpole’s four 
volumes of New Hampshire history, 
seeking to clarify a few facts in Gran- 
ite State annals, I am _ inclined to 
agree with the someone in the first 
paragraph of this epistle. 

One morning in September I was 
awakened at dawn by a staccato of 
wooden heels on the cement walk out- 
side my window—maids hurrying 
home. Suddenly I was aware that on 
this day I had promised to chug over 
the hills in quest of a certain type of 
kettle. 

My first stop was at a village shop 
where an expectant elderly gentle- 
man “shooed” me in amid an array of 
colored glass, dishes, bottles and vases. 
On a shelf in a back room stood 
Noah’s ark with the usual collection 
of wooden animals. 

In my early youth I had read, in 
the old-time books of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, that within the brain, the 
organ of mind, there was arranged a 
plurality of organs each with its 
individual faculty of memory, capable 
of functioning according to develop- 
ment. This was demonstrated later 
by the Fowlers and Prof. Nelson Sizer 
in town hall lectures throughout New 
England more than fifty years ago. Of 
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course, you will remember them and 
their phrenological charts, the model 
heads and human skulls. But modern 
psychology scoffs at that old school of 
“Human Science.” 

The little Noah’s ark on the shelf 
of the antique dealer’s shop was im- 
mediate proof to me, then and there, 
that each of those so-called organs of 
mind, whether acquisitiveness, event- 
uality, or continuity, certainly had 
demonstrated the faculty of memory, 
helping to connect with my associa- 
tion of ideas. 

In reminiscentially fondling the 
little wooden cows, pigs and sheep in 
that discarded Noah’s ark, I could 
recall the taste of the paint I had 
licked from the animals in the first 
Noah's ark that was mine back there 
in the last century. Old Prof. Sizer, 
if alive, would remark, “Alimentive- 
ness also has its memory faculty.” 

On through the down its 
aisles of discarded things; hoopskirts, 


sh« »p, 


horseshoes and hats. On the last 
table in the corner stood an ancient 
magic-lantern, with a few cracked 


lantern slides, one showing in the dim 
light ‘Fanueil Hall, Boston.’ 

In his book, Brain and Mind, 
Henry S. Drayton, M. D., follows up 
the memory theory in the plurality of 
brain organs, in detail. But here I 
was dreaming again as there came 
into my mind a small pine box with 
sliding cover, in which was a magic- 
lantern, a premium from the Youth's 


Companion. Instantly I could recall 
the smell (not odor) of the japan 
burning-off from the heat of the little 
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Your 
Salesmen’s 


Calls ~ 


Cost you from 


$5 to $15 each 


If it be as McGraw-Hill 


investigators say, that each call 


true, 


made by a salesman costs from 
$5 to $15, isn’t it wise for you 
to use a properly edited sales 
publication which will make 12 
calls for about $1? 


Not that a sales publication can 
take the place of your salesmen. 
It cannot do their work. It 
can, however, enable them to do 
their work more efficiently, 
more easily, at less expense in 


time and energy and money. 


The salesmen for organizations 
whose sales publications we edit 
are our most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. They know what their 


house magazines do to help 
them make sales. 
Cut down the cost of your 


salesmen’s calls by sending out 
a T-D edited monthly 
publication to supplement their 


sales 


efforts and establish direct con- 
tacts with ALL your custom- 
ers and prospects every month, 


twelve times a year. 


THOMAS DREIER 


Editor of Sales Publications 
Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire 


Boston Office: 
209 Congress Street 








kerosene lamp in my first magic lan- 
tern of childhood days. 

If you have acquired an active and 
retentive memory, sometimes in soli- 
tude try and recall to mind the voices 
of old friends, dear friends, perhaps 
some clergyman or the great actors 
you once heard in the long ago. Who 
could forget the once familiar voices? 
It is interesting to re-enact within 
your memory the scene of the old-time 
sitting room, the sound of mother’s 
voice, and the delectable odor of good 
things cooking in the kitchen. 

Pardon this digression, but it links- 
up with my round-about-drive in 
quest of a kettle. So on I go through 
the hills to the “antiquers” in search 
of that article, only to land at a road- 
side shop where a room full of old 
books suggests a later and more 
extended stay, as darkness was coming 
on. 

“I presume you have had some 
strange things happen to you in the 
years of collecting antiques?” I asked 
the proprietor at the door. “Yes, sir, 
once in a Bible I found a marriage 
certificate. I tucked it away in my 
desk. Sometime later I read in the 
county paper of a woman who was 
being taken to the poorhouse up at 
She had no money or kin; no 
one to care for her, and no way to 
prove that she was entitled to a pen- 
sion. Well, I got busy with the Legion 
Commander, noting that the name in 
the newspaper was the same as that 
on the certificate I had found. Say, 
mister, do you know, she turned out 
to be that very person—a soldier's 
widow, too. That marriage certificate 
was all she needed to bring her back 
to a home and independence. I'll 
say; strange things do happen in this 
business.” 


My last stop was at a private house 
just beyond the State boundary. The 
woman there was “selling out” and 
in reply to my inquiry said she had a 
“perfect article in just what I was 
looking for, and the price only one 
dollar.” It proved to be an aged iron 
kettle made in Plymouth, Mass., with 
the maker’s name and date cast on the 
lid. It was quite rusty on the inside, 
but she had “guaranteed it to be all 
right,” so I bought it. 

After reaching home the prized 
antique was scoured and revealed a 
generous sized hole in the bottom. 
Then and there the Bible’s assertion 
in: “All men are liars’—and 
flashed into my mind, properly tuned- 
woman, also. 


one 

















The Old New England Village 


STORROW TON 


is located on the 


Eastern States Exposition Grounds in 


West Springfield, Mass. 


An unusual opportunity to see ten authenti 
old buildings which have been moved from 
their original settings to “Storrowton”, re- 
claimed, and furnished with genuin an- 
tiques 

At the Tavern luncheons, afternoon 


tea and dinners are served in a delight 
ful atmosphere at reasonable prices. 


Special opportunities for family reun- 
ions, banquets, bridge parties, etc. 
The beautiful Potter Mansion 


furnishes 
night guests, 


old 


accommodations for over- 


Old Time Dances are a weekly feature 
on Friday evenings in the great stage- 
coach barn. 


Open daily and Sundays 


June 15—Oct. 15 
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HOW TO DO IT 
BACKSTAGE WITH FINGER PAINTING 


By SARAH RAVENDALE 


| INGER PAINTING is still news. 
In headings, appearing 
‘yi; here and there in publica- 
gh) tions, are hints of the 
many varied aspects of finger paint- 
ing; education is there, psychology, 
therapy, art, decoration—and fun. 
“Finger Paint Parties Please as Jig Saw 
Fad becomes Tiresome”. Trying the 
paint for the first time, a little boy of 
eleven exclaimed, “This is the best 
thing I have done for ten years”. 
A five year old, with the proud air 
of another Columbus, pronounced 
gravely, “The children at Lincoln 
School should have this, I think they 
would like it”. No day was complete 
without a picture of his own creation, 
for a rangy little newsboy during 
the recent exhibition at Rockefeller 
Center. He would burst in with the 
bag of papers over his shoulder, not 
bold and demanding, but rather with 
a thirsting for this expression in color; 
tulips, sunset over hills, dreams of 
things he had never seen. It was fun 
for these children, fun because it was 
their own creation, though they 
could not have explained the reason. 
“Mud pies with rainbows” are the 
paints which Miss Ruth Faison Shaw 
mixed and stirred anxiously in Rome 
five years ago. There were chemists 
to advise her, and those who knew 
pigments and color, but the paint 
must be quite harmless, and of a con- 
sistency to give play to the large mus- 
cles and rhythm to the body. After 
many trials and failures, the paint 
became “finger paint”. It was so 
named by one of the children who 
first “Played” with it. 








in example of the use of Finger Paint 
in the home 
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Then the discoveries began of how 
fundamental and natural it was for 
the children to work with their hands, 
and how it gave them an outlet of 
release from fears and worries in an 
unconscious expression. With a 
sweep of the hand they could wipe 
out the bogey man, and talk about it. 

But leaving to the psychiatrist the 
emotional problems, we have also 
learned to play with finger paint, to 
experiment on many surfaces, and to 
be enthralled with its many effects. 
On the bare grain of light wood, such 
as pine, we find that the paint is 
absorbed as it is on paper. Clear 
shellac makes it washable for trays, 
screens, and book ends when the 
paint is dry. Beaverboard—the free- 
dom of a large surface—a panel for 
over the fireplace. I made one on a 
rainy Sunday, great curves and 
sweeps of lovely color. All day I went 
back to look at it, not caring how 
others might judge it; the paint- 
ing had brought me satisfaction, 
“color to thoughts for which there 
were no words”. A little crippled girl 
used hollyhock leaves from the ter- 
race for a_ stencil with beautiful 
results; but that did not start a habit 
of stencils—the finger painter wants a 
creation of his own. 

Of the exhibition in New York, the 
Times described the finger paintings 
as interesting, they “look like no other 
pictures; they are self realization for 
which they are no rules, only a vast 
field for discovery”. 

Practical discoveries as well as 
beautiful ones are needed for bal- 
anced development. We find a young 
woman using finger paint with glazed 
chintz for a bedspread; another found 
a glittering lustre in finger painted 
cellophane over gold paper; the “New 
Yorker” describes a finger painted 
wall in a living room. Though these 
are outside a young child’s sphere of 
discovery, he will make a painting 
“for a book about birds”, or a “chif- 
fon dress for my mother’’—short-cuts, 
perhaps, to a career of design. He 
can soon see how his work looks on 
albums and scrap books and boxes, 
and make his own decision as to how 
to use them. 

David Seabury says in his introduc- 
tion to Miss Shaw's book “Finger 


Painting”, “I should like to see every 


world-weary man and woman give 


part of his leisure to some experi- 
mental adventure like finger paint- 
ing. Let him put his worries on 
paper, release his moods into sym- 
bolic imagery, and less anguish will 
trouble his sleep and take the joy 
from his days. He will, moreover, 
soon come to understand a little of 
his own inner world and thus prepare 
himself to use and direct the deeper 
powers of his nature. Release and 
self-realization are the answers of in- 
dividual experience, the hope of the 
future and the guiding light for our 
dawning psychological age.” 
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Finger Paints 


Stainless —- — Harmless 
Try this latest fascinating med- 
ium for “painting” by finger 
instead of brush. Colors:— 
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SET containing six % pt. cans 
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THAT’S A FACT 
by Chester W. Walker 


(Yankee will pay 25¢ for all acceptable N. E. 
facts—with proof) 
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It was largely through the activities 
of a Connecticut native, Birdseye 
Grant Northrop, that Arbor Day 
became widely observed and _ tree 
planting became something of more 
than academic interest. 

A stone at Perry, Maine, marks the 
half-way point from the equator to 
the North Pole. 

Mary Baker Eddy, founder of the 
Christian Science faith, made her first 
successful demonstration of that faith 
in a house at Warren, Maine. Woolen 
mills now stand on the site. 

Actors at the Federal street theater 
in Boston, opened in 1794, had a 
hard time with the rough audiences. 
The musicians printed a card in the 
newspapers begging the thoughtless 
or ill-disposed not to throw apples, 
stones or other missiles into the 
orchestra pit. 

Paul Revere’s own version of his 
famous ride, as revealed in a letter 
he wrote to Rev. Jeremy Belknap, 
differs greatly from the account which 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow set 
forth in his immortal poem. 

Vermont, according to the compila- 
tions of its own State Aid Depart- 
ment, has more persons over 65 years 
of age in proportion to its popula- 
tion than any other state in the 
Union. 

Students may well sigh for the days 
of some generations ago when Har- 
vard offered her Summer pupils roast 
beef for the sum of twelve cents, pota- 
toes for two cents and boiled onions 
or lima beans for three cents. 

The gavel used at the recent Mas- 
sachusetts Republican convention at 
Springfield had a lot of history 
behind it. It was fashioned from a 
granite sleeper which lay for more 
than a century in the nation’s first 
railroad at the famous Bunker Hill 
quarry. 

John Trumbull, famed Connecticut 
wit of the Revolutionary period, 
began his book learning early. At 
the age of four he had read the entire 
Bible and at seven he passed his 
entrance examinations for Yale, 





though he did not begin his formal 
studies until six years later. 

Bangor, Maine was first named 
Sunbury and later changed to Bangor 
by a minister in honor of the church 
hymn of that name. 

Even before the Revolutionary 
War, Nantucket Island was furnish- 
ing illumination for half the capitals 
of the civilized world. Her candles 
were sold from Lisbon to Singapore. 

Four of the nine colleges in the 
colonies at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were in New 
England. They were Harvard, Yale, 
Brown (then the College of Rhode 
Island) and Dartmouth. 

Early settlers of Worcester, Mass. 
appointed a committee “to see that 
a flip or toddy made with New Eng- 
land rum not to exceed nine pence 
per mug, West India and other lic- 
quors in proportion”. 

The first patent granted in the 
United States was issued by the Great 
and General Court in Boston in 1643 
to Joseph Jenkes of Lynn, Mass. for 
an improved water wheel. It was 
described thusly: Engins of mils to 
go by water for speedy dispatch of 
much worke with few hands”. 

Capt. Freeman Davis Chase, 96, 
recently deceased, began his seafaring 
career at the age of seven, and during 
his fifty years at sea commanded six 


different clipper ships which once 
sailed from proud Cape Cod ports. 
Captain Freeman, incidentally, was 
the oldest Baptist deacon in the Unit- 
ed States. 

.No public theater was permitted in 
Boston until 1792. In 1750 the Gen- 
eral Court had forbidden all play 
performances. 

A simple recipe for the manufac- 
ture of witch hazel, much in demand 
as a balm, made a fortune for a Con- 
necticut Yankee who got the formula 
from an Indian for a song, or there- 
abouts. 

Authorities at Danbury, Conn. are 
confronted with the problem of what 
to do with three floating islands which 
suddenly appeared in the center of 
Candlewood Lake. 
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Week of Aug. 31—Play: 
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Dates to be included in this calendar must reach 


GOING ON WES MONTE 


Yankee no later than the 15th 


of the preceding month 


Dates for September 


1-Sept. 6—Third Annual Exhibit 
Merrimack Valley artists, Andover, 
Mass. 

14-Sept. 15—General Exhibition wa- 
tercolors by nationally known 
painters—Eliot O’Hara School, 
Goose Rocks, Beach, Maine. 

25-Sept. 20—Autumn Show, 
Art Ass’n., Old Lyme, Conn. 

31-Sept. 5—Fair, Essex Junction, Vt. 

31-Sept. 8—Exhibition and Sale of 
Paintings—Rodman Gallery, Fitz- 
william, N. H. 


Lyme 


“Man With A 
Load Of Mischief”—Griswold Sum- 
mer Theater, New London, Conn. 


Week of Aug. 31—Play: “The Man In Pos- 


session”—Barnstormers, Tamworth, 
N. H 


Week of Sept. 1—Play: “Art And Mrs. 


Bottle’-—Chase Barn 
Whitefield, N. H. 
1-3—Grange Fair—North Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 

1-3—Lincoln County Fair, Damaris- 
cotta, Maine. 

1-4—Fair, Waterville, Maine. 
1-14—Fair, Exeter, Maine. 
1-7—Fair, Canton, Maine. 
2-4—-National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence—Hotel Statler, Boston. 
2-5—Harvard University Tercenten- 
ary: Annual Meeting, Amer. As- 
tronomical Society, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

2-7—-Tercentenary State Fair, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 
2—Bird Contest, 
Sharon, Mass. 


Playhouse, 


“Bird Acres”, 


2-5—Play: “Fly Away Home”—Gar- 
rick Players, Kennebunkport, 
Maine. 


2-5—Annual Meeting, N. H. Libra- 
ries, New London, N. H. 
3—Lawn Tennis: National Singles 
Championships, Men and Women— 
Longwood Cricket Club, Brookline, 
Mass. 
3—Reunion of Roger Williams Fam- 
ily Ass’n—Roger Williams Park, 
Providence, R. I. 
4—Yacht Race, Vineyard Lightship 
and Return, Stamford, Conn. 
4-5—Fair, Middlefield, Mass. 
5—Hartford County 4-H Fair, Cher- 
ry Park, West Avon, Conn. 
5-7—Reunion Fifth Division World 
War Veterans, Providence, R. I. 
5—Fair, Guilford, Maine. 
5 & 7—Fair, Windsor, Maine. 
5-7—Fair, Sturbridge, Mass. 
5 & 7—Fair, Bridgewater, Mass. 
5-8—Fair, Lancaster, N. H. 
7—Fair, Haddam Neck, Conn. 
7—Fair, Goshen, Conn. 
7-9—Fair, Blue Hill, Maine. 
7-10—Fair, Presque Isle, Maine. 
7-12—Fair, Lewiston, Maine. 
7-8—Fair, Blandford, Mass. 
7-12—Fair, Rutland, Vt.—(Trotting 
and Pacing: Green Mt. Circuit, 7- 
11). 
7—Skeet Shooting: Sound Beach 
Skeet Club, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
7—Dog Show, Bridgewater, Mass. 
7—Tercentenary Marathon with long 
distance stars, Providence, R. I. 
8-10—Fair, West Tisbury, Mass. 
9-11—Women’'s Nat’l. Sailing cham- 
pionship races—Cohasset, Mass. 


fj 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


10—Grange Fair, Granby, Conn. 

10—Grange Fair, Litchfield, Conn. 

10—Perry Day, Anniversary of Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie Costume Ball, Old 

Colony House, Newport, R. I. 

10-12—Good Will Grange 

Glastonbury, Conn. 

10-12—Fair, Pittsfield, N. H. 
11-12—Fair, Monroe, Maine. 
11-12—Grange Fair, Berlin, Conn. 
11-12—Grange Fair, Wallingford, 
Conn. 
11-12—Pachaug Grange Fair, Gris- 
wold, Conn. 
11-19—Tercentenary Industrial Ex- 
position, Providence, R. I. 
12—Grange Fair, Cannondale, Conn. 
12—Natchaug Grange Fair, Chaplin, 
Conn. 

Sept. 12—Horse Show, Greenwich, Conn. 

Sept. 12—Beacon Grange Fair, Northfield, 

Conn. 

Sept. 12—American Dahlia Society Field 
Day, Conn. State College, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Sept. 13-15—Silver Jubilee for Weeks Law 
For Extension Nat’l Forests in East. 
Society Protection N. H. Forests 
and U. S. Forest Service—Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

13—Tercentenary Choral Festival 
with 1,000 in chorus and 100 piece 

orchestra, Providence, R. I. 

14-15—Special Tercentenary Session, 

Harvard Medical School, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 

14-16—Fair, Greenfield, Mass. 

14-19—Fair, Brockton, Mass. 

15-16—Fair, South Woodstock, Conn. 
15-16—Fair, Unity, Maine. 
15-16—Fair, Machias, Maine. 

15-17—Fair, Plymouth, N. H. 

15-19—Fair, Acton, Maine. 

15-19—Oxford County Fair, Norway- 

South Paris, Maine. 

15-Nov. 30—Quail Season, Vermont. 

15-16—Maine Open Golf Champion- 
ship—Falmouth Foreside, Maine. 
16-19—Fair, Topsfield, Mass. 
16-17—Grange Fair, Rocky Hill, 

Conn. 

16-18—Concluding Ceremonies of 
Harvard Tercentenary, Cambridge. 
18—Reunion, Associated Harvard 
Clubs, Cambridge. 
18-19—Fair, Acton, Mass. 

18-19—Grange Fair, Meriden, Conn. 

18-19—Fair, Huntington, Mass. 
18-19—Grange Fair, Norwich, Conn. 

18-19—Fair, Tamworth, N. H. 
19—N. H. State Golf Tournament, 
Laconia, N. H. 
19—Echo Grange Fair, 
Conn. 
19—Grange Fair, Wolcott, Conn. 

20-26—Eastern States Exposition, 

Springfield, Mass. 

21-26—Third Annual Carroll Coun- 
ty Trade Exposition—Wolfeboro, 
N. H. 

22-24—25th Annual Flower Show, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

22-24—Fair, Tunbridge, Vermont. 

22-24—Fair, Brooklyn, Conn. 

22-24—Fair, Hopkinton, N. H. 

22-24—Fair, Farmington, Maine. 

23-24—Fair, Andover, Maine. 
25—Fair, Chester, Conn. 


Sept. Fair, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. Mansfield, 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
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NATUREGRAMS 


SEPTEMBER 
By Lucina Lombard 

- ae 
‘a SIS A GOD-BLESSED MORN- 
aa SS) IN’,” ejaculated Uncle 
(( —, Charles Bain as _ he 
VS strode in, his six foot 
three, lean, broad-shouldered figure 


alert with the joy of living a seventy 
year old Yankee! 

“Calista, how air ye?” 

“I was never so glad to see you in 
my life,” said Grandma. “We all 
are.” 

“Well, if this ain’t Cousin Debbie, 
the other twin; if I’m seein’ straight.” 
“You are, Uncle,” laughed Deb. 

“The pennyroyal sure did smell 
good in the pasture as I come along,” 
Uncle Charles said, as he settled down 
in an arm-chair to entertain us. We 
asked him eagerly how long he could 
stay, for we wanted him to go 
Scarboro Beach with us. “Sure I can 
go,” he told us. It'll be my lark or 
‘twill be nothing. 

“As I came through the heath I 
heard plovers piping in the next field, 
highland plovers. They'll be goin’ 
South soon. D’ye know how they got 
their name” he asked as Joe and 
Hattie and I crowded around him. 
“The French legend says they are 
easier to catch in rainy weather. And 
pluvia is Latin for ‘rain’. There's a 
storm brooding, it won't come for a 
few days yet. So many of these birds 
were shot when I was a small boy,” he 
continued, “that none were seen for 
years. The harum-scarum boys used 
to hang them on a dead tree above 
Alden’s Pond. None were seen for 
forty years hereabout, but for fifteen 
years or so they have been coming 
back, more every year.” 

We were soon on our way to the 
beach, grandfather driving. 

“You'd never believe it was Septem- 
ber, would you?” he said to Mother. 

“Only by the golden-rod and wild 
asters—‘frost-flowers’,” she said. 

“And the purple haze in the air”, 
supplemented grandfather. 

“I've heard grandmother tell how 
the Indians used goldenrod for their 
clear yellow dyes for baskets. And 


to 


Doc gathers it for bladder troubles 
and gravel.” 

“O see the bed of rough tongues!” 
“Why, I didn’t know 
Where would we 


said Hattie. 
they blossomed. 





get our next year’s greens then?” 
asked Mama. 

“A study in lavender, Embert 
Jones, the artist, used to call them,” 
said Joe “but the hired man said they 
were ‘just frost flowers’.” 

“Used to be kill-deer plovers there 
in the gulley, but we seldom hear 
them now. They feed largely on mos- 
quitoes,” said grandpa. “That's 
where Gardiner went for woodcock 
one fall when he was Governor.” 

“Funny thing,” said grandpa mus- 
ing, a woodcock has the habits of a 
partridge but looks like a snipe. All 
this dry spell they have been staying 
around the spring down in Robie’s 
bird sanctuary. They always fly in 
pairs. 

“Sometimes you see snipe in Fairy 
Glen. They eat little red worms that 
they find on the clayey edge of ponds 
and in muddy or swampish places.” 

“I saw a sand-piper in the front 
dooryard with the robins this morn- 
ing,” said Hattie. 

“O grandpa, what are those birds?” 
clutching his arm. 

“Quails. They are gleaning in the 
oat-field. We saw some when we 
were strawberrying in the lower field. 
Their nest was among the poison ivy. 
They even eat its berries. They were 
the birds God sent the Israelites when 
they prayed for food in the desert.” 

“I heard a laundryman in Saco say 
once that in China they kept these 
birds for warming their hands,” said 
Uncle with twinkling eyes, “but I 
dunno.” 

“We are nearing Larrabee Pines, 
and the warm air is full of piney 
fragrance. The pine tree was once 
a big strong Indian. You can see the 
tuft of feathers nodding now on top 
of his head,” said Uncle Charles, 
whimsically. 

“Beds of white everlasting with 
its yellow centers are sweet-smelling. 
I always think of Lucy Larcom’s poem 
about it, that she and Whittier wrote 
one September day among the moun- 
tains in Bethel, where she often spent 
her vacations and Whittier visited 
her.” 

We pick the sweet fern’s fuzzy 
balls with their toothsome seeds 
growing among the “Bracken,” as 
Uncle Charles calls it. “Ye know the 
fairies live here and come out at 
night and dance on the clover and 
where you find a four-leafed one— 
there a fairy has taken a nap!” 

“Member the fairy ring I showed 
you on a State St. lawn?” asked Hat- 
tie of me. 


“Pooh, that’s mountain fesque. 
Sheep like it,” said Joe wisely, “and 
it grows in round mats.” 

“Speaking of sheep, see those starl- 
ings there?”’ asked grandpa, pointing 
to a flock whirling around on their 
way to the marshes. “They will light 
right on a sheep’s back in spring to 
get at the ticks in his thick wool. 
They eat the liver flukes in the grass 
between their feet.” 

“Oh, Oh,” said Joe, “just guess 
what Cala calls them! ‘Periscopes’ for 
parasites!” 

We all laughed. 

“Just smell,” cries Hattie, as we 
go down the last long slope to the 
marshes, abloom with flowers with 
their attendant bees and butterflies; 
and aglitter with their intersecting 
salt water inlets; and dotted here and 
there by the roadside with quaint 
stacks of salt hay.” 

“Right over there,” said grandpa, 

“is Plummers Landing, where several 
privateers were built in the 1812 War. 
Winnock’s Neck it was, in the early 
settlement days.” 
“Yaas,”” assented Uncle Charles, “‘an’ 
thet’s where the God-fearin’ Parson 
used to preach thet was taken on the 
‘witch trot’ to Salem to be hund. God 
save him for an innocent man.” 

“Yes, over at the Olivers’ Farm, 
they show you his bannock-and-milk 
bowl!” put in Hattie. 

“When we were there last summer,” 
explained grandpa, “we saw some 
wonderful antiques that were brought 
on a sloop from Newburyport by the 
original owner of the farm—his des- 
cendants live there.” 

“Original owner,” scoffed Uncle 
Charles, “that was the Injuns! Shell 
heaps over there where they stayed 
summers. Jane Uphannum was the 
chief’s daughter. They call the spring 
after her—‘Jane Spring’.” 

“O! we forgot the bait, grandpa,” I 
said. 

“Sho child, I shouldn’t wonder if 
we might find some down here,” he 
replied. 

“Find me a little rock,” ordered 
Uncle. “Thet’s it,” as Hattie gave him 
one. He proceeded to crack some 
snail-shells he had found clinging to 
a boulder. “Now, their meat,” said 
he, baiting his hook, “is just what 
cunners like.”” And it seemed so, for 
he soon landed one. 

The sky and the sea so blue and 
the white spray dashing against the 
cliff made us wish we could stay a 
week. 


(Continued from page 41) 


Sept. 26—Fair, Terryville, Conn. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3—Food Show, 
Conn. 

Sept. 27-30—Meeting of Propellor Club of 
Merchant Marine — Hotel Statler, 

Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 22—Fall Meeting N. H. Jock- 
ey Club, Rockingham Park, N. H. 

Sept. 28-30—National Guard Ass’n of U. S. 
Convention—Providence, R. I. 

Sept. 29-30—Fair, Athens, Maine. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Fair, Union, Maine. 

Sept. 29-30—Fair, Cummington, Mass. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—Fair, Rochester, N. H. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—Fair, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

Sept. 30—Fair, Guilford, Conn. 

Sept. 30—Union Fair of Somers, Enfield, 
Ellington and East Windsor, 
Somers, Conn. 

Sept. 30—Fair, Monmouth, Maine. 


Hartford, 





SUMMER THEATRE 
by Sewell Ford 


They've driven out the horses and 
the cows 
They've pitched all the hay from the 
mows 
The ducks and the chickens 
Are sore as the dickens 
At the actors in the Old Red Barn. 


Where the Holsteins and Jerseys used 
to stand 
In the tie-up so peaceful-like and 
bland 
Now you hear the heavy villain 
Urge a maiden quite unwilling 


Such doings in the Old Red Barn. 


Rehearsing up and down the country- 
side 
In shorts and culottes they strut and 
stride 
In carriage shed and cow-yard 
Spouting stuff by Noel Coward 
Matinees in the Old Red Barn! 


They've got the honest farmer in a 
daze 
These city gals with bold play-acting 
ways 
He can’t hoe his corn and ’taters 
From thinking of soul maters 


Blushes for the Old Red Barn. 


Show folks bunked in spare room and 
garret 
Which no one ever did to Booth and 
Barrett 
But b’gosh they bring the glamour 
Of real comedy and drammer 
Right into the Old Red Barn. 


YTANKEE 
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MORE 


DREAMS ¢& OBSERVATIONS 
By The Collector 











Speaking of Maine coast vacations, 
Mable Searles Marsh of Portland has 
sent us the following little sketch 
called Hubby’s Vacation: 

“Don’t read any longer, John, 
you've been reading almost half an 
hour, all humped up in your chair. 
Just straighten up and look at the 
broad ocean view from the piazza— 
you don’t get this view every day, 
stived up in the city.” 

The nervous little wife snatched 
the paper from the hands of the big 
husband. He forced a tired smile, 
gazed across to the ocean and braced 
up in his rocker. 

The Bruces had not been at the 
little cottage on the Maine coast but 
a few hours, but it only took a few 
seconds for the other summer guests 
to find out who was boss. 

“I am anxious for my husband to 
rest here,” she confidingly told some 
of the people the day of her arrival. 
“He only takes a few days out of the 
office for a vacation. He didn’t want 
to come way up here, he preferred to 
go to the hills nearer home, but | 
made him come because I know the 
sea air is good for everybody, though 
he doesn’t think it agrees with him; 
but it does with me anyway,” she 
went on frankly. “Of course, May, my 
daughter, and I have until Septem- 
ber, about two months, to rest, and 
he only has four days off—has to go 
back on Friday so you see we want 
him to have a good time and rest all 
he can. 

“There is John now, going to lie 
down in the hammock without a coat 
on. May, run over and tell your 
father to get his coat. He says he 
doesn’t need it? Well, he does, too. 
Wait, I'll see to him. Dear, don’t lie 
down there; go inside where you 
won't get a draught and sleep if you 
must, but why take a nap now? I 
wanted you to walk along the shore 
with me. You say the sun on the water 
makes you sleepy and you are tired 
after the trip from Boston? Well, sit 
over there and let May and me sit in 
the hammock beside you. There! 
Isn’t it just like home now to have 
your little wife and big daughter here 
with you? Now, don't go to sleep; 
talk to us. May, run and get the 
cards, perhaps daddy will play ‘Mutt’ 


YANKEE 


with me. You don’t want to? Oh, 
just two hands, dear, I knew you 
would to please me.” The cards 


were brought. 

“Eleven o'clock! Well, we've just 
time enough for a walk before dinner. 
Don’t wear your hat. I want you to 
get a good coat of tan, so the neigh- 
bors at home will know you've taken 
a vacation on the Maine coast. Never 
mind if the sun on the water does 
make your eyes ache. Come on—brace 
up and put on some style, dear, you 
act old and tired. The people on the 
corner of the piazza are watching us.” 

The husband expanded his chest, 
smiled, sauntered along the path to 
the shore, with the little wife hanging 
to one arm and the big daughter on 
the other. “Oh, John, you'll have to 
run back after my parasol; you know 
I wrinkle so, near the water. You'll 
find it tied up with the umbrellas and 
May’s parasol—mine is brown and 
green. Hurry up, or we won't get 
far before dinner.” 

In the small cottage dining room the 
guests were closely seated at the table. 
The motherly looking hostess had 
purposely arranged the seats so that 
John could be seated near Mr. Blake, 
a man from the business world, so 
that the two could find pleasantries 
in common. 

“Never mind, John,” exclaimed 
John’s wife across the table, “I am not 
going to sit next to you, but I will 
look out for you. Don’t eat meat— 
eat fish—you get plenty of meat at 
home. Look out for the bones, you 
know you got awfully choked once. 
Why John, I'd be ashamed to ask for 
a second helping of squash. You've 
eaten twice as much as Mr. Blake 
anyway,” she said with her meaning- 
well smile. “Oh, ’tisn’t the sea air 
that makes him have an appetite—he 
always eats more than he ought to. 
If you're not going to eat your rasp- 
berries and cream, John, let May have 
them. Mr. Blake, don’t ask my hus- 
band to smoke a cigar—he never 
smokes without its making him sick, 
besides I hate the smell of cigars don’t 
I, dear? And you know we are going 
to sit on the side porch and you read 
to me while I knit. You think there 
is going to be a_ thunder-shower? 
Then, of course, you wouldn't think 
of going down to bow! with Mr. Blake 
and leaving May and me alone; we 
are so frightened of a shower. 

“You say you forgot to bring your 
bathing suit? Well, I’m glad of it; 
you always spend so much time in the 
water, away from me, and it is dan- 


gerous, besides, for one getting along 
in years and as stout as you are. I 
never enjoy a second when you are in 
the water, for fear of cramps. I select- 
ed this place with no good bathing 
beach because truly, dear, I got 
awfully jealous at your watching the 
Bailey sisters so much while at Old 
Orchard years ago. I do believe, John, 
you would be silly enough to flirt even 
at your age. 

“You say you are going back to 
Boston tomorrow? Cut your vacation 
short a whole day! You know it will 
disappoint May, and what will we do 
without you? Just promise me you 
won't go until Friday. Let us have 
one more day of happiness and rest 
together—please say yes. You will? 
Oh, good! May, Daddy has consented 
to stay another day and I've planned 
what we shall do from early morning 
until late at night. Oh, well, you can 
rest, when you get back home, all by 
yourself. Won't you be awfully lonely 
dear, with the house so still—no little 
wifie to make it pleasant for you?” 





NEXT MONTH 


An Unsolved 
New England Murder 
by C. L. Gaynor 
Jews... the 
Original ‘* Yankees”’ 
by Carl Alpert 
The Wreck of the 


Schooner “Unison” 
by Capt. Truman Ordiorne 


A new department which will 
continue every month 


Only $1.00 for Six Months, 
You Know 





are invited to use this column. 
than 4 lines per issue, 12 





SWOPIPARS’ COLUMNS 


All subscribers to Yankee who have anything genuine to swop 
Allowance: 
issues a year. 


one insertion of not more 


Send replies to YANKEE, 


Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of putting one swopper in touch 
with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. 


One pair old-fashioned 
cowhide boots, hand made. Men’s size 8, or 
thereabouts. Good condition. Got a fruit 
cake or home made marmalade or something? 
S—1 


How about this: 


I have a Smith-Corona portable type- 
writer less than a year old. Used only by 
an expert. I’m looking for a maple or pine 
table and chairs suitable for a breakfast room. 
 , 


Keep the doctor away with my copy of 
Gunn’s New Family Physician (or Home 
Book of Health) published 1879. About 
1,000 pages with elegant illustrations. What 
small antique have you to offer? S—3 


Will swop a one cylinder Hubbard mar- 
ine engine, good condition, for small radio 
suitable for schooner, or ship’s clock which 
strikes the bells. S—4 





Will some artist draw me an original and 
humorous bookplate? I might swop jewelry 
(real) or interesting antiques. S—5 


Wanted: Big dog 1-2 years old, prefer 
Collie or Newtoundland, to live on North- 
ern Vermont farm with 4 children, 4 geese 
and 4 goats. Have real esquimo seal skin 
kayak, perfect condition. S—6 


I have a very beautiful petit point bag, 
7% x 6 inches. Old silver top and chain, 
fringe bottom. Silk lining slightly soiled but 
not torn. Value $100. Have you a real 
Tobey jug or some other antiques of value? 


tired of having a dozen 


My husband is 


roller window shades cluttering his work- 
shop. They are in good condition, 36” 
wide. What am I offered? S—8 

One steel engraving: The Lincoln Fam- 


ily. Published by Thomas Kelley. Good 
frame; 2 x 3 teet. Would like some good 
maple syrup or honey. S—9 


Who's interested in a pine cradle with 


hood, in very good condition? I'd like 
some good | jam or jellies. S—10 

I have 6 billiard cues and rests. Good 
condition, only need dusting off. Apples 


or potatoes would interest me. S—1l 


Set of first class golf clubs (5 pieces) with 
excellent bag and two 3 year old balls. Got 
a canoe or something? Let's hear from you. 
S—12 


I have a walnut desk in atrocious taste. 
Should say was 40 years old. Condition 
like new. 2 drawers, one of them deep. I'd 
like to swop tor small desk which is older 
—not necessarily in A-1 condition. S—13 


A 3 year old Panama hat, woman's size 
22. Originally cost $35. Needs re-block- 
ing. Has possibilities in the hands of the 
right woman. How about a hooked rug? 





Will swop winter photographs: door- 
yard scenes, human interest stuff: cars being 
pulled out of snow-banks, farmers cutting 
ski-trails, etc. for ski equipment. (Profes- 
sional ski photographers need not apply). 
S—15 


What have you to swop ) for one pair $10 
English golf stockings, blue wool, size 11. 
Guaranteed no holes, or swop refunded. 
S—16 


One Family Bible, published around 1870. 
Profusely illustrated. Who will swop a 
New England primer? S—17 


I will swop a one cylinder gasoline engine, 


Hercules, in nice condition, for a dog kennel 
fence, strong, and about 10 ft. high. Not 
interested in chicken wire. S—18 


I have a triple-plated sugar bowl and 
creamer, old-fashioned. Got any home 
produce? S—19 

Who'll take a chance on a box of odds 
and ends, all good stuff? Pottery and such 
like. I’m dying for some good cottage 
cheese. S—20 


For a Currier and Ives New England scene 
or a nice piece of milk glass, I will swop four 
swell pocketbooks; 3 real leather, one of 
them brand new: dark green, Kelley green 
and dark red (this slightly torn inside) ; and 
1 navy blue homespun. S—21 


Three sets of over-curtains, India prints, 
72” long, good condition are offered in ex- 
change for winter vegetables or maple syrup. 
S—22 


Here’s something: Rose quartz necklace 
consisting of 73 flat oval shaped beads, grad- 
uated in size. Worth several hundred dol- 
lars. I am looking for first editions, 
antiques, autographs, including one of Frank 
lin Roosevelt. S—23 

Steel eelescopical fishing rod, used only 3 
times, and 75 ft. undressed line, with good 
reel (handle bust off but easily fixed) will 
be swopped for 80 yards dressed line, a pint 
of Scotch or an old cobbler’s shoe form. 
S—24 

I have a hamper box; stands flat against 
wall. 6” deep, 2’ high. Color, lavendar. 
Good condition. Have you any fresh eggs, 
farm products? S—25 





What Yankee something am I offered for 


a single feather ostrich evening fan, peach 
and white? Has tortoise shell handle. Needs 
cleaning but is not moth-eaten. S 6 





I have a spinning wheel. 
S—27 


What have you? 


Who wants a pair of silver-backed hair 
brushes? What will you give? S—28 

“Who has maple syrup, first grade, for some 
nice oil lamps? There are a dozen hand 
lamps and a few larger and table models. 
S—29 





30” 
Make 


Two pairs men’s linen knickers. 
waist. Not too old and not too new. 
me an offer. S$ 0 





I have a box of fur odds and ends, all 
excellent. Every year I intend to have some- 
thing made, but I don’t. Write me what 
you have and I'll list the furs. S—31 


Three H.P. 110-220 Volt, 
Electric Motor (little used). 
planer or tractor. My—5 

I'll swop new woolen clothes—overcoats, 
suits, topcoats, for wool in full bag lots. 
Send handful of wool as sample, together 
with description and amount and estimated 
worth; also what you need for clothes, 
My—10 


Single Phase 
For surface 


CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





Real Estate, Resorts, Places to Dine, etc. 
NEW 


McARDELL, LONDON, NEW HAMP.- 
SHIRE GOWNS — SPORTSWEAR HATS 
YANKEE PRICES. Telephone 530. 


EVERYTHING IN RE AL 
lot to estate 
Development 


ESTATE—from house 
Co-operating with the N. H. State 


Commission and New Englaad Cou- 





cil, Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N. H. 

AT THE NEW wt ey AND MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE LINE on the Daniel Web- 
ster Highway, Route 3, Nashua, N 1., telephone 
1387-M. THE FRIENDLY COTTAGE, by 
Gladys Ellis 

REAL ESTATE around LAKE KEZAR, which 


nestles at the edge of the WHITE MOUNT AINS 

Write or come to see us at BROWN’S CAMPS, our 

Sporting Loge WILLIAM and HAROLD SEYV- 
TE 


ERANCE, CENTRE LOVELL, MAIN 

FOR SALE--On shore of Monadnock Lake, Dublin, 
six room camp, porch, overlooking water, three bed- 
rooms, fireplace, electricity, garage Fifty feet 
lake-shore extending to highway Shown by ap- 
pointment ALLISON AGENCY, Dublin, N. H 
“SMALL L IG HT Wanted—Suitable for 


HOU SE 


lawn of summer camp , care of Vankee, In 





TEN PERCENT DISCOUNT 


Cleaning and Mend- 


ing Hooked, Braided and Oriental Rugs—Expert 
Workmanship—Low Prices—Free Estimates—Hooked 
Rug Cottage, Daniel Webster Highway, at Pem- 


broke, New Hampshire 





FOR ‘SALE Woods Place Farm You will never 
forget this place after visiting it. One hundred 
acres on Dublin, N. H. line. Sloping south Low 
tax Next to good road and yet secluded Real 
New Hampshire beauty Mountains on every side 
Make an offer. ARTHUR WIKMAN, Centreville, 
Massachusetts 


Rabbits, Wells, Old Gold, etc. 

FOR § ALE. Genuine Angora Knitting Varns, White 
and Colors Machine-spun from wool grown in the 
town of Nelson Mail orers filled Piece o’ Land 
Angora’s Munsonville, N. H 


Send us your old gold, 


OLD GOLD WANTED 

silver, and platmrm of every description We will 
advise value and hold for your acceptance Refer- 
ence: Any bank or dentist anywhere THE J. M 
NEY COMPANY, 13 Elm St., Hartford, Conn 
WELL — WELL WELL It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESI AN WELL right in your own 
Ne I die ’em highest references. BURTON 
A. WILL ARD. Dublin, N. H 

REST BEE HUNTING Outfit Grover, Bristol, 
Vermont. 

Antiques, Auctions, etc. 

OLD GLASS, GUNS, RUGS: At ELM REST. 


Boston-Fitchburg highway, two miles south of Keene 





Also Rooms and Cabins. Mrs. Jessie E. Harris, 
Prop., Keene, N. H 

SILAS A. ROWE Auctionseriag a Specialty 
Henniker, N. H., Tel. 3 Concord, Tel. 997-W. 


WANTED—Soiled, badly worn or torn Hooked and 


Braided Rugs. Address T. E., Yankee 

INDI AN REL ICS, BEADWORD, COINS, 

STAMPS, MINERALS, BOOKS, CURIOS. Cata- 

comme Sc Indian Museum. LEMLEY CURIO 
ORE, Northbranch, Kansas. 

F OR SALE—DOLLS—China, Wax. Bisque, and 


Wooden. IDA B. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


JACOBS, 158 Washington St., 


Collectors’ 
Mass 


WANTED—STAMPS, Collections, etc 
Stamp Service, 166 High Street, Reading, 


235 ACRE TAVERN 
AT HALF PRICE 


235 arable acres 
summer or winter, or to land a plane. Scen- 
ic setting. Brook, pines, blueberries. Hand- 
hewn timbers even in barns. Top floor 
(100 yr. old) brick tavern just as usec 
husking bees Unbelievable bargain 


FISH - REALTOR - KEENE 








suitable for all 


sports, 
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SWOPS ( Continued ) 


Will swop beautiful thorough-bred Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 1935, for thor- 
oughbred Guernsey heifer calf. A—3 





Old coins. Will swop or buy. Let me 
know what you have. A—5 


Who has Indian Head or Flying Eagle 
pennies? Don’t know what I could swop. 
What do you want? Jy—2 


Sea shore cottage of five rooms with 2 car 
garage at Nahant, Mass. Will swop for 
N. H. property. Timber considered. Jy—3 


Radio—battery operated Atwanter Kent 
cabinet model, suitable for camp or farm. 
Little used. For engine or tools. My—1 


Wanted: to swop $2,500 summer place, 
Newport, N. H. with view from hill, for 
lake or pond property. Au—l 


Three year Rock Maple seedling trees to 
swop for turkey eggs. Au—2 


Will swop violin. ‘‘Nicolaus Amatus fecit 
in Crimona 1685"’, an Irish harp and an old 
English sheep-dog registered puppy, for gen- 
uine old English furniture; small bookcases 
or tables preterred. Jy—5 


The artistic expressions of our fore- 
mothers in weaving. Old coverlids in small 
pieces. What have you? S—64 


Brown horsehide (fur) coat, large size, 
never worn. ‘Too heavy for southern cli- 
mate. What am I offered? S—65 


Seven months old female Collie, sable and 
white. Not a show specimen, but a lovely 
pet and splendid guard. Value, $25—state 
your offer. Could use pure-bred pullets, 
White Leghorns or Buff Orphington. S—66 
Will swop one Johnson Lightwin outboard 
motor (1931 model) in excellent condition 
and one Corona portable typewriter (same 
vintage) for coin of the realm. Any rea- 
sonable offer. Might consider Stanley 
Steamer. S—67 





Deer’s Head, perfectly mounted, moth and 
pest treated, 10 point horns. Will swop for 
5x7 or 4x5 view camera or what have 
you in photographic material. S—68 

Will give trolley tokens for old U. S. 
stamps, old timetables, or trolley photos. 
S—69 


Who has a hooked rug to swop for year 
old twin Tom Cats? Beautiful pets; ward- 


robe consists of dressy leather collars, etc. 
S—70 





CORRECTIONS 


“NEW ENGLANDERS MAKING 
GOOD" which appeared in the August issue, 
was written by a past librarian of the Fall 
River, Mass., Public Library and not by the 
Present librarian, Miss Wetherbee. Our apol- 
ogies to Miss Wetherbee for any misunder- 
standing therefrom. 


_ON PAGE 32 OF THE AUGUST 
ISSUE—substitute Cilley for Crilley—and 
Moore for Moor—so help us! 

































Q istands 


in the 


South Seas 


will be visited 
' by the 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
South Sea Islands Cruise 


Sailing from New York, January 19, 1937 
in the cruising motor ship “ Stella Polaris” 





The sixth annual Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise to the South Seas. 
More complete than ever before. More alluring than ever in its 
program of remote or little-known places. 


THE PROGRAM Through the 
Panama Canal to Cocos Island, Gala- 
pagos Islands and the South Seas. Then 
to New Guinea, the Spice Islands, Bali, 
Java and other of the Dutch East In- 
dies. Next to Ceylon and rarely visited 
cities of Southern India. Then by way 
of the Seychelles and Madagascar to 
Cape Town and other places in South 
Africa. Then to St. Helena, Liberia, 
Casablanca, Teneriffe, Gibraltar and 
Southampton. (Arriving at Southamp- 
ton, May 9.) 


Rates for the Cruise from New York to Southampton, 
including shore excursions, $1135 up 





Other Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises for the coming winter: 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 

WEST INDIES, AFRICA, MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 

WEST INDIES CRUISES 








For particulars of any of these cruises apply to 


Raymond -Whitcomb 


145 Tremont Street & 122 Newbury Street, Boston 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1517 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
841 Union Trust Building, Cleveland 
320 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





OR ANY STEAMSHIP OR TRAVEL AGENT 
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D, MASSACHUSE 


Thirty Minutes from Boston — on Route 1 
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WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. e* 10a.m.to10p.m. 


Finest Display of Agricultural 
Products in New England! 





Horse Racing % Motorcycle Racing 
Midway Attractions with New and Thrilling Rides! 











